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Friends Shawls 
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experience has given us the knowledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there such another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN.- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES UMBRELLAS, &c. 
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WANAMAKER’S, 


THERE ISSUCH A PUSHING AND JOSTLING op 
new Dress Goods to get as on the counters that 
prices as well as pieces are pinched. You can’t 
amiss of interesting lots. The cottons, the woolens, 
— the half-royal silk and-wools are brimming with 
them. 


DON’T FORGET WHAT WE HAVE TOLD You ge. 
fore—the Museum for Ginghams is here—more than 
a thousand styles. The best of Scotland and New 
England—the cheapest in Philadelphia, 

A CHOICE PATTERN OF 40-INCH ALL-WOOL BLACK 
veiling, 50c! One straw from the whole Dress 
Goods price-sheaf. 

VELVETS ARE CREEPING INTO ALL SORTS oF 
trimmings. The colors match any tint in flowers or 
dress stuff that you bring. 19-inch silk-faced Vel- 
vet, $1 to $2.50, 19 to 20-inch all-silk Velvet, $4, 

NOT A BIT TOO SOON TO THINK OF THE Sum 
Bed Clothes. — 

Summer Blankets, like a film of wool, warmth 
without weight. Single, $3.50; double, $5 and $6, 

Old-fashioned Dimity Spreads, 65c to $1.20. 

Our most popular Summer Spread last season was 
the “ Pique.”” Same weight as Dimity, but prettier 
Four neat block patterns, double bed size, $1. 

Colored Cheese-cloth Comfortables, to mellow the 
mattress with, or take edge from chillair. $%§ each 
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THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS, 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. INCORPORATED 5 YEARS. 


| Capital and Surplus (First mo. 9, 1389), $367,297. 
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IN AMOUNTS OF $100 TO $1000. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
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us a call. 
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A, J, REACH & (0, 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of ap- 
paratus for physical 
development. Cor- 
respondence with 
school, and colleges 
on this subject im- 


vited. 
Our OK No. 2, or 
“Home Exerciser 
should be in every 
home. Every muscle 
of the body can be 
exercised. 
Dr. Leaf of_the 
Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity calls it the “ Family Doctor.” PRICE, $10. 
A complete manual on Physical Culture together 
with catalogue mailed free on application. 
A. J. REACH & CO., 1022 Market St., Phila 


Piease mention this paper. 


Fancy "YING ESTABLISHMENT 


47 NORTH EIGHTH STREET. 
Dresses and Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed 
whole, successfully* Kid Gloves and Feathers 
Cleaned and Dyed. Crape renovated equal to new. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
47 North Bighth 
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For Friends’ Review. 


LABOR A DIVINE ALLOTMENT. 

The third chapter of Genesis teaches 
very clearly that the ground was cursed 
for man’s sake, that in the sweat of his face 
he was to eat bread, and that the Lord 
God sent him forth from the garden of 
Eden to till the ground from whence he 
was taken. We are entitled to the infer- 
ence that by labor of some kind all men 
should as far as able or as it may be neces- 
sary, minister to their own necessities and 
those of their families. There seems no 
reason to doubt that under the patriarchal 
dispensation no one felt any liberty to ex- 
cept himself from the application of this 
divine provision for the needs of the hu- 
man race; and the reiteration of itso re- 
peatedly made in the Book of Exodus 
seems to justify us in the belief that where 
it is necessary to go counter to it we shall 
find the exception and its nature distinctly 
stated in the Scriptures. 

Accordingly we find in Numbers xviii. 


24 that the Lord gave the Levites the” 


tithes of the children of Israel. So too in re- 
gard to the necessary maintenance of min- 
isters provided for in the New Testament, 
its nature and the reason for it is clearly 
given. The question which in some form 
or other is agitating our Society to day is 
what constitutes this necessary mainte- 
nance for which Chris# has made provis- 
ion in the New Testament and in receiv- 
ing which our ministers may except them- 
selves from the application of the divine 
provision in the Book of Genesis. All will 
agree that when a person is tiaveling in 
the ministry he has the liberty to forbear 
working and have his necessities minister- 
¢? unto by others. Friendsalso hold that 
when a minister resides in a meeting he 
should be helped, if he needs it, on pre- 
cisely the same grounds as any other 
Christian. While, however, we do not 
deny a necessary maintenance to any of 
our members, the question is at present a 
debated one, whether the New Testament 
teaches the right of any minister when re- 
siding in a meeting to have his necessities 
ministered unto by others, unless physi- 
cally unable to work or to earn a full live- 
lihood. When he goes forth on the same 
authority as the twelve apostles or the 70 
disciples of our Lord, the provision made 
for their support during their yourney is 
also open to him. Within the last 50 
years or so, the question has been raised 
whether a minister who has taken up his 
tesidence in a place may not, if he feels 
liberty in so doing, forbear working and 
accept a support. from those among whom 

€ employs his whole time in pastoral 
labor. It is, probably, a faet which all 
will admit, that we have no example men- 
tioned in the New Testament of a worker's 


being so supported, that is, without a secu. 
lar employment while he lived and labor- 
ed with a congregation. 

No one doubts that the apostles and 
evangelists while journeying ‘upon the 
Master’s missions had the right to forbear 
working. It would have been as impos- 
sible for them to carry off any secular pur- 
suit while thus engaged as for the Levites 
while occupied in the temple service. In 
each case we have to do with what the 
Scridtures taught to be a necessary main- 
tenance and for which express provision 
was made by them. In the gth chapter 
of 1st Corinthians the two cases are alluded 
to in verses 13 and 14. The change made 
in the translation of the 14th verse of this 
chapter in the New Version is worthy of 
attention, as tne word there translated 
‘* proclaim ” wherever it occurs in the 
New Testament has an unmistakable refer- 
ence to those who had not yet heard the 
glad tidings. In the 2oth chapter of Acts, 
verses 7 and 9, where Paul was addressing 
Christians, a different word is used, and 
we find that in the instructions given the 
different congregations of believers they 
were never exhorted to proclaim the Gos- 
pel toone another, but to teach, exhort 
or admonish. It was while proclaiming 
the glad tidings from city to city, even as 
our Saviour did, that the apostles and 
evangelists received a support. So also 
when confirming the churches in the faith 
the itinerant preacher could not then ornow 
engage in asecular business. But, some one 
says, did not Paul claim the right of an 
apostle to forbear work when he sent his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, and are we 
to suppose that he and the other aposles 
had this right. only while yourneying on the 
Master’s missions. It is on the supposition 
that the apostles had this right while liv- 
ing and laboring in a congregation of 
believers that the claim for what is called 
‘*a supported ministry’’ is now made. 
Now have we any instance ot an apostle 
being so supported? Is it wise to assume 
that other apostles or evangelists were sup- 
ported while living and laboring in a con- 
gregation of Christians because Paul, in 
making an argument to show that he has 
the powers or rights of an apostle, claims 
as one of thema right to forbear working ? 
Is it not reasonable, taking into account 
that the only provision which our Lord 
had made for the support of ministers was 
such as was incident to journeying on 
His missions, that it, was with reference to 
a similar case that an apostle had the 
power to forbear working? 

Does not the apostle’s example point 
this way? Does not the immediately pre- 
ceding verse indicate that this forbearing 
to work was incident to the necessities of 
journeying? Why should he claim as an 
apostolic power the right to lead about a 


wife? Again, is it reasonable to suppose 
that in verse 11 there is no reason for the 
distinction of tenses? Why should he 
speak of the sowing as a past act and the 
reaping from it a future one? Had he 
been at Corinth, instead of Ephesus, and 
used the present tense of this sowing, 
there might be a question. As it was, he 
had spent eighteen months in planting 
this vineyard at Corinth, and it was high 
time fruit abounded to their account, and 
what Pau/ counted as fruit was contribu- 
tion to carry the Gospel to others. So 
was it with reference to the Philippians, 
and so would it have been here. A man 
does not eat the /ruit of a vineyard while 
he is planting it. The support which the 
Gospel provides from those among whom 
the minister may soj»urn while prosecuting 
his visit is a different thing altogether. In 
regard to this power of an apostle to for- 
bear working, the view entertained by the 
early Friends is set forth by Barclay in 
his ‘‘ Quakerism Vindicated.’’ Answering 
the claim of the students of Aberdeen, he 
says: ‘* They cite Puul telling that he 
had power to forbear working, but they 
know that Paul was an apostle and claim- 
ed that power not as an ordinary preacher, 
but as an apostle like unto the other apos- 
tles. Mark these words. For as touch- 
ing the apostles they had that power be- 
cause of a more universal charge incum- 
bent upon them than ordinary pastors, so 
that they could not so attend to work with 
their hands as others could.” If we com- 
pare this with his statement as a fact 
‘*that ministers called and sent of the 
Lord, when they stay in a place fall a 
working at their lawful employments as. 
Paul,’’ in Sec. 31 of Prop. 1o in the Apol- 
ogy, we see that it was clearly his view 
that the support to which the New Testa- 
ment entitles a‘minister is such as is inci- 
dent to journeying on the Lord’s missions. 
The Lord Himself has provided for that 
case. Is there the slightest evidence in the 
Gospels that He made any provision for 
those who should live with a congrega- 
tion? Would He not have done this had 
He deemed it necessary? Why, then, put 
such an interpretation upon this apostolic 
right to forbear working as to extend it be- 
yond the necessities incident to journey- 
ing ? In doing this, must we not endorse 
a ministerial maintenance, for which not 
one single example can be adduced from 
the New Testament, although there is 
reference made to some twenty or thirty 
different congregations? Oa the other 
hand, there is no reason to doubt that the 
elders or bishops at Ephesus obeyed the 
injunction which Paul gave them to work 
as he had done, or that he had in him the 
same mind that was in Christ Jesus when 
he to!d them that they ough? thus to do. 
There can be no doubt that in writing to 


G12 


‘the congregation at Thessalonica, Paul 
made no exception of the ministers living 
among them when he set forth the general 
law that he that will not work must not 
eat; and this law is the one which George 
‘Fox, in one of his epistles, seems to have 
:given as a reason why priests should labor. 
Would he not have taken the same ground 
against what is now designated a ‘‘sup- 
ported ministry?’ But how is it in this 
whole discussion that so many in our So- 
-ciety are more concerned about Paul’s 
rights as an apostle than his other privi- 
leges? Does anybody doubt that Paul’s 
practice is the one most in accordance with 
the Scripture injunction, ‘‘ Freely ye have 
received, freely give?’ 

Why not, then, taking certainty in place 
of conjecture, seek like Paul to hold up to 
the world the Jesé testimony we can to the 
privilege side of the Gospel ? V. 

~~ 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 

"Yesterday in the little burial ground at 
‘Rochdale, whilst an unwonted multitude 
-of men, silent and sobered, stood around, 
there was laid to earth that which was 
earthly of John Bright. 

Some ten years since I heard him, in 
the British Parliament, describe the simple 
burial of Friends. That evening marked 
the end of a long struggle to obtain for 
non-conformists equal rights with their 
brethren of the Church of England in the 
matter of burial. That day a new anda 
just law was added to the statute book, 
and it had been won in the cause of reli- 
gious equality by John Bright and such as 
die. The House filled, and the nobles of 
‘the realm came hastening to the galleries, 
to listen to the sweet tones of the master 
orator, as he told in pure Saxon English 
of the customs of his own people when 
their dead were borne to rest. He told 
how, in the solemn silence at the grave 
side, words of prayer or of comfort would 
oft arise; words, he averred, of no lower 
value in their influence on the gathered 
company, than if they had been spoken 
by a dean er a bishop. 

And now that silver tongue is hushed, 
those accents so sweet and winsome to the 
ear shall be heard no more, the utterances 
of that great heart which beat so true shall 
never again sway, as they have been wont 
to sway, the thoughts of the multitude ; the 
champion of right, fearless alike in sun- 
shine and storm, is gathered to his fathers. 
“« A power is passing from the earth,’’— 
these lines of Wordsworth on the dying of 
“Charles James Fox in 1806 have been 
‘brought to several minds: 

A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss ; 


But when the great and good depart, 
What is it more than this— 


That man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return ? 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn? 


But his deeds, his noble life, writ large 
upon his country’s history, shall abide 
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after him, and his name shall be handed 
down to generations yet to come, of men 
who speak the English tongue. Let us not 
forget how strong were his feelings of kin- 
ship with the great Western World. These 
were his words at Birmingham in 1862: 

‘* T have another and a far higher vision 
before my gaze. It may be but a vision, 
but I will cherish it. I see one vast con- 
federation stretching from the frozen North 
in unbroken line to the glowing South, 
and from the wild billows of the Atlantic 
westward to the calmer waters of the Pa- 
cific main, and I see one people, and one 
language, and one law, and one faith, ard 
over all that wide continent the home of 
freedom, and a refuge for tae oppressed 
of every race and of every clime.’” 

He lived to witness the triumph of 
nearly every cause he had at heart, and 
although in his last years, upon the burn- 
ing question of Ireland, he forsook the 
party of which he had so long been an 
honored leader, yet this withdrawal, plac- 
ing him for the time in the opposing camp, 
has served to open the eyes of the Conser- 
vatives themselves to his great qualities. 

And so it has come to pass that he is 
mourned, and his memory is praised, by 
all parties ;—by these for his later acts 
and influence; by those for his long tried 
service, whose records the more recent 
deeds have not effaced,—by all, for his 
moral strength—as a man of pure motive, 
of unflinching courage, as well as of rare 
gifts in mind and speech. 

Gladstone’s eulogium in Parliament 
traces his virtues in a few choice senten- 
ces, and dwells upon the fearless love of 
truth, which made him, hitherto nursed in 
the breezes of popular favor, willing to 
brave odium and neglect for his refusal to 
approve of the Crimean war. ‘‘ The char- 
acter of the man,’’ such are Gladstone’s 
words, “lies deeper than his intellect, 
deeper than his eloquence, deeper than any- 
thing that can be described, or perceived 
upon the surface, and the supreme eulogy I 
apprehend to be his due is this: that he 
lifted political life to a higher elevation, 
and to a loftier standard, and that he has 
therefore bequeathed to his country the 
character of a statesman, who can be 
made the subject, not only of admiration, 
and not only of gratitude, but even of 
what I do not exaggerate in calling a rever- 
ential contemplation.” 

Yet these eulogiums lack something ; 
they say little or nothing of that which 
lay at the root of John Bright’s moral 
courage and pure motives. They say noth- 
ing of his simple Christian faith, which 
made him content to pass through life the 
humble Friend, with habits not spoiled by 
luxury or wealth, and whose plain and 
honest mind was untarnished in the vortex 
of political strife. 

We love to think of his homely ways— 
his love of friendly company—his fond- 
ness for animals—cats, dogs, parrots—his 
meditative pastime of fishing in the Scot- 
tish streams. Faulcs had he doubtless— 
quick sometimes of temper, outspoken in 
his words, sparing none whom he deemed 
in error, able to see perhaps one side only 
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of a great truth, yet seeing that side with 
such an intensity of conviction as to win 
the admiration of his opponents. His very 
faults endeared him to many, and under 
all he had a true and generous heart, 
Much cause have we for humble thankful. 
ness to Him, who sends forth servants 
into the world unto their several purposes 
and ends, for this one, whom we account 
to have been a faithful steward of the gifts 
entrusted to him. F, 
London, Third mo. gzst. 


LIVING NEAR TO GOD. 


If we habitually live near to God we 
should strive to realize his constant com. 
panionship. What isa consecrated place? 
Is it only the church-edifice or the cathe. 
dral? Wherever the soul finds God isa 
sacred spot. Jacob on his pillow of stone 
in the silent night-solitude, exclaimed: 
‘* How dreadful is this place! this is none 
other but the house of God, and the 
gate of Heaven.” In like manner we 
should seek to make the workshop, and 
the counting-room, and the study, and 
the kitchen, and the farmer's field sacred 
with God’s presence. The nursery in 
which the pious mother trains her child is 
one of God’s dwelling-places ; and I have 
seen many a sick chamber that was liter- 
ally like the vestibule of Heaven, In ad- ° 
dition to this sense of God’s presence with 
him in his daily calling, every Christian 
who would maintain a healthy, vigilant 
and happy piety should have times and 
places for immediate intercourse with, his 
Divine Master. Those of us who reside 
in large towns are apt to live under high 
pressure. The world puts its grip on us 
as soon as we open the morning paper; 
it follows us to the store, the shop 
and the factory; the furnace of busi- 
ness-occupation glows at a white heat 
all day; and the evening finds, too, 
many a Chritsian too busy and too 
tired to attend even once or twice a week 
the devotional meetings of his Church, 
Amid all this maelstrom of excitement 
and hurry, how little chance seems to be 
afforded for quiet meditation, or calm 
thought, or actual fellowship with God! 

Yet the Christian who will cultivate a 
close heart-life with God must manage 
somehow to find time or make time for 
feeding his soul as well as his body. | 
knew of a godly merchant who had @ 
place for secret prayer up in the loft of 
his warehouse. That was his Bethel. 
Daniel was a prodigiously busy man In 
Babylon, but he managed to get a special 
interview with God three times a day on 
his knees. That noble Christian philan- 
thropist, the late William E. Dodge, used 
to rise early and get a good quiet hour 
with his Bible and his Master before he 
ventured into the roaring tumult of the 
day. He came out from this communion 
with God with his face shining. Such an 
early hemming of the day with prayet 
has a most potent influence to keep the 
whole day from raveling out into frivoli- 
ties and worldly compliance, and grasp 
ing covetousness.— 7. Z. Cuyler. 
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From The Friend of Missions. 


ANNA HUSSEY. 





Eur AND Sysit Jonrs Mission, RAMALLAH, } 
Pacesting. Third month 6th, 1889. § 


We regret to be obliged to write hastily, 
but are anxious for you to be informed 
about the Mission, and plans for the fu- 
ture. We leave here this morning to be 
absent some time on atent and saddle 
trip in the country, and may not be able 
to write again until we return. 

Our missionaries, George and Maud 
Hessenauer, are now on their way to 
England, where they expect to remain 
six months on account of Maud’s health, 
and C. M. Jones and T. B. Hussey are 
at present in charge of the mission. We 
have a fine building here, beautifully lo- 
cated; it is large and substantial, the 
finest structure we have seen in this coun- 
try outside of Jerusalem. Besides Dr. 
Hessenauer and wife, we find here a no- 
ble band of native workers, and a great 
work for good being done among the 
people. There are five teachers, two 
young men and three young women, and 
three schools in Ramallah under our care. 
One is for girls, one for boys, and one 
amixed school, and the scholars number 
about one hundred. The head teacher of 
the boys’ school has charge of the meet- 
ings for worship, and when Dr. Hessen- 
auer is absent takes the Bible class,—an 
interesting company of native men. 
This teacher, whose name is Seleem 
Saade, is a man of superior character 
and ability. Many of the children 
are bright, active and intelligent, and 
make good progress in their studies. 
We feel that in their education and up- 
lifting lies the great hope of the future. 
In many cases it is not possible to teach 
them properly, unless they are removed 
from the influence of their untidy homes, 
and we are more and more convinced that 
a Training Home for Girls is an immme- 
diate necessity. As it will require some 
time to erect our new building for this 
purpose, and get it into running order, it 
8 now proposed to opena temporary 
Home. One half of the present build. 
ing with its large, light and airy rooms, 
can easily be fitted up to accommodate ten 
girls, and if two American women are 
teady to enter upon the work, it can be 
opened next autumn. An American wo- 
man is needed to act as matron of the 
Home. She should be a person of good 
character, ability and culture, who is cap- 
able of the entire care and control. We 
hope some one who has a missionary 
spirit, and is fitted for this important po- 
sition, will be ready to take up this 
work at once. It is probable an 
English teacher will be provided, and 
an Arabic teacher can be obtained 
fom some of the schools in the coun 
tty. A third American woman will 
be needed to assist Dr. Hessenauer in the 
Hospital, acting principally as a trained 
hurse with a native asyistant. She could 
assist much in the hospital work, and at the 
‘ame time be acquiring know'edge of 
Arabic. Her position would enable her 
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to enter their homes and do wonderful 
work among the women and children. 
They are so degraded, this work in the 
homes is of great importance, and the 
good done could not be estimated. 

We are hoping to return home in time 
to be at our Yearly Meeting, but Charles 
Jones will probably remain for some time 
longer, and it would be desirable if pos- 
sible for our workers from America to 
reach here before he leaves the mission. 


——— oO 


From a Letter in the Christian Worker. 


A VISIT TO RAMALLAH. 





We aitended the morning meetings with 
great interest. The school children sat 
on the floor in the front, cross-legged, all 
the little boys with red fezes, and the little 
girls with strings of coins hung round their 
foreheads and necks for ornaments, the 
men in turbans, and the women with long 
white veils worn out of Goors—covering 
similar ornaments to those of the little 
girls—their arms and feet bare, but with 
bracelets on arms as well as wrists, in 
which their hearts evidently delight. They 
all behaved quite nicely in meeting. After 
attending Selim’s meeting in the after- 
noon, I did not accompany Dr. Hessen- 
auer and my husband to the evening one, 
but stayed quietly at home with Maude 
Hessenauer, which brought me into much 
sympathy with this sweet worker, now a 
sufferer, but who I trust will soon be raised 
up and enabled to resume the work in co- 
operation with her husband, for which she 
is so well fitted. On Second-day my hus- 
band was obliged to return early to Jeru- 
salem, but I stayed another day to see the 
schools, and to get a somewhat fuller idea 
of the mission than was possible in one 
day. There are three schools going on 
all the time, in addition to the medical de- 
partment of the mission. One for boys is 
under Selim and Elyas, and when I looked 
in upon them they were engaged with 
arithmetic, the oldest class doing algebra, 
and everything seemed in good working 
order. That for girls is under a bright 
young Syrian girl, educated at Miss Ar- 
nott’s school at Jaffa; and here I heard 
the children read English with a very funny 
pronunciation, dear little lambs! They 
answered a few questions which [ put to 
them from the Gospel History with much 
promptness, and I was delighted to find 
how well their teacher had instructed 
them. 

Through the length of the village we 
now went to the school at the upper end, 
and tere found both boys and girls to- 
gether, one of the teachers being confined 
at home bya cold, so that double duty 
fell upon Miriam, the senior teacher ; and 
most marked ability did she show in her 
arduous task of teaching about fifty boys 
and girls together, ranging in age from 
babies of three and four to youths and 
maidens of fourteen to sixteen years. She 
also interpreted very nicely for me, both 
in addressing the school, and also in the 
afternoon when I spoke to the women of 
the mothers’ meeting. This work has 
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only just been started, and everything is 
new to the women at this part of the vil- 
lage. My little lesson was on Mary sit- 
ting at Jesus’ feet, from which I worked 
my way round to the dignity and blessed- 
ness of true Christian womanhood—a 
theme perfectly new to them, who are ac- 
customed to hear their sex always des- 
pised, and have come to value it at the 
price their fathers and husbands set upon 
it, so that they greet the coming of their 
little daughters into the world with lamien- 
tations and sometimes curses, while if 2 
woman becomes mother to a son, there is 
at once tremendous rejoicing, and sie is. 
made much of by all her relatives Whem 
I announced my doctrine that they should 
welcome the little girls eguaé/y with the 
boys, because God sent them and Jesus 
loved them, there was great excitement ; 
one old woman called out, ‘‘ No, boys 
were best,’’ but on the whole, I could see 
that the new idea met with favor, and 
after the meeting the number of women 
who came to kiss my hand showed that 
they were not offended. 

This subject of the low esteem in which 
the women are held, may be illustrated by 
the fact that here the men literally buy 
their wives, love on the woman’s side, and 
courtship being no part of the transaction. 
The man who works at the mission house 
gave 70 Napoleons (about $280) for his 
wife, a useless child of sixteen, and com- 
plained much at finding she was no cook. 
He said it was too bad after giving so 
much for her to come home and find no 
dinner! More cheering is the case of 
Georgius, the young dispenser, who does 
not look to be more than nineteen or 
twenty years of age himself, and who said 
to me, ‘* I have a woman of fourteen, and 
I teach her to read ; I am teaching her the 
Gospel of John.’’ I need not add that E 
greatly encouraged him in his good work, 
but was grieved when he added, ‘‘ our 
women generally are like the animals, 
they eat and sleep and work, that is all.’” 
We had much conversation on the subject, 
and his young wife, and I hope many 
others in Ramallah, will have very different. 
opportunities for their uplifting than their: 
mothers had. 

But now I must draw this little account: 
toa close. On Third-day morning I re- 
turned to Jerusalem, having much enjoyed 
the visit, and with feelings of very warm 
interest for the work there, which I com- 
mend to the hearty support and sympathy 
of Friends in America. 

HELEN B. Harris. 


——— 


Crecit.—If a man will look at most of 
his prejudices, he will find that they arise 
from his field of view being necessarily 
narrow, like the eye of the fly. He can 
have but little better notions of the whole 
scheme of things, as has been well said, 
than a fly on the pavement of St. Paul's. 
Cathedral can have of the whole struc- 
ture. He is offended, therefore, by ine- 
equalities, which are lost in the great: 
design. This persuasion will fortify hiox 
against many injurious and troublesome 
prejudices. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Or D. L. Moopy’s meetings in San 
Francisco, an American contemporary 
says: The inquiry room was opened early 
in the ‘‘ campaign,” but seemed at first 
to be an arena for discussion. As described 
by Dr. M. M. Gibson, the United Presby- 
terian pastor: ‘* A San Francisco inquiry- 
room, especially in a iarge work of this 
kind, is a singularly cosmopolitan affair. 
There is not a shade of unbelief or down- 
right infidelity existing under the shining 
sun that you will not meet there—German 
philosophy, English rationalism, French 
infidelity, Huxley, Spencer, Darwin—in 
short, the whole rank and file of these sub- 
tile thinkers thrown in your face. In fact 
it requires almost that the worker be post- 
ed on the whole system of Evidences. In 
this medley of conflicting opinions it is 
refreshing to get a clear case of real re- 
spentance of sin.”’ 


THE SALVATION ARMY.—The London 
Christian says: Exeter Hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity on Wednesday even- 
ing, last week, on the occasion of the 
eighth anniversary meeting in connection 
with the Salvation Army work in France 
and Switzerland. The announcement that 
Maréchale Booth-Clibborn would attend 
and speak was, doubtless, a great attrac- 
tion, and genuine and widespread regret 
was felt at the announcement that, in con- 
sequence of illness, she was unable to be 
present. For some time she has been in 
poor health, yet, after wearying travels in 
the south of France, she did not hesitate 
to visit England for the purposes of the 
meeting. Arrived in London, however, 
she quite broke down under an attack of 
rheumatic fever. Colonel Booth-Clibborn, 
husband of the Maréchale, was present, as 
was also Miss Sterling, ‘‘the prisoner of 
Chillon,’’ and the proceedings were en- 
thusiastic throughout. 


After a season of earnest prayer, and 
some hearty singing, General Booth, who 
"presided, delivered a vigorous address. 
‘Having referred to recent controversy as 
to missionary methods and their results, 
he spoke on consecration. This word 
points the remedy for the state of things 
complained of. Following up thoughts 
suggested by it, the General said: ‘* Where 
is Mr. Caine? Why does he not come and 
put on a jersey? He loves the Salvation 
Army, but why do not he and such-like 
rpeople join it? Devildom and heathen- 
«dom are growing ever so much faster than 
«Christian truth is being expanded, and we 
are going at the old coach rate instead of 
at railway rate.” Alluding to the charges 
brought against the Salvation Army, that 
it allows its workers to use themselves up 
too quickly, Mr. Booth said: ‘I always 
tell my officers, ‘ You shall suffer,’ and I 
never stand between them and the cross. 
They do not serve me, but Jesus Christ, 
whom they love, and who will in due 
«course reward them for whatever they do.”’ 
dn conclusion, Mr. Booth said that on 
xthese principles the war has been carried 
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on, and with cheering success, in France 
and Switzerland. 


West Arrica.—The London Christian 
says: The intention of Mr. G. W. Brooke 
and his companion is to go as far as, if not 
beyond, the kingdom of Sockotoo, some 
bundreds of miles up the Niger River. 
This is the fourth visit Mr. Brooke is mak- 
ing to Africa, his previous visits being to 
the Congo, and also the Senegambia re- 
gions. Mr. Brooke is anxious for it to be 
known that his visits are not for explora- 
tion, but entirely of a missionary nature. 
This is the second attempt that Mr. Brooke 
has made to reach Sockotoo, his previous 
one being unsuccessful through ill-health. 
Mr. Brooke’s last experience in the Con- 
go district was full of exciting incidents. 
He penetrated the country as far as Mo- 
bangi. His intention was to reach a place 
1350 miles distant, but when he got about 
1000 miles inland, and a little up the Mo- 
bangi River, he was seized by the pirate 
tribe of Baloi. Mr. Brooke was then in 
the company of a French Government 
agent, named Gol, and had about thirty 
canoe paddlers. As soon as the voyageurs 
were brought into the village of the Ba- 
lois, the place became a perfect pandemo- 
nium, the yells, shrieks and noise being 
terrible. The fate of the strangers was 
very soon settled, the natives drawing 
their knives across their own throats to in- 
dicate that all the captives were to be be- 
headed. However, Mr. Brooke was able, 
by his knowledge of the language, to make 
the natives understand that if they killed 
the white men or the canoe men, the fel- 
low-natives of the latter, a powerful tribe, 
would come up and kill all of the Balois. 
The mention of the tribe was sufficient, 
and the Balois allowed the strangers to 
pass. They, however, repented at night 
and gave chase. The fugitives, however, 
managed to elude their pursuers, and, by 
braving a very dangerous river at night- 
time, succeeded in getting clear. These 
circumstances made the party abandon 
their first intention, and they had to re- 
turn to the coast. 


On another occasion, when alone, Mr. 
Brooke was captured by a ferocious tribe. 
His execution was soon fixed upon, and 
one mau levelled his mfle at him, whilst 
others stood around with uplifted knives 
and spears. So near was the end that Mr. 
Brooke seized the muzzle of the rifle, and 
explained to the people that his death 
could do them no good, and if he lived 
he would do them no harm. His persua- 
sion succeeded in bringifig the chief and 
people to his side, and he was released. 
Speaking generally, Mr. Brooke found the 
tribes on the main rivers much more civil- 
ized and humane ‘than those dwelling 
alongside the tributaries, which latter were 
in most instances either complete or semi- 
savages. Mr. Brooke carries no fire-arms 
with him, the Bible being, he says, his 
great protector. As at present arranged, 
the Church Missionary steamer Henry 
Venn is to meet Mr. Brooke and his com- 
panion at Akassa, and take them up the 
Niger. 


[Fourth mo, 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


1 HAVE JUST READ the Worker of the 
2tst, in which I find a personal explana. 
tion from William D. Eddy and wife, 
stating the reasons to their Monthly Meet. 
ing why they withdrew from the Society 
of Friends. 

The publication of such personal ex. 
planations of people who are not very 
well known in the Church is, to my mind, 
of very doubtful propriety for the welfare 
of the Church. I think the publication 
of such explanations tends to the unset. 
tlement of some who otherwise would be 
satisfied with their Church relationship, 


Of course it was very proper, if they 
wished to do so, to state their reasons for 
resigning their membership to their own 
Monthly Meeting, and there the matter 
should have ended, without informing 
the whole Quaker world cf a deplorable 
fact. 

As I understand it, this young man has 
been taking a theological course of study 
in an institution in Chicago, and he would 
naturally, and it may be unconsciously, 
imbibe the doctrinal views and opinions 
of his instructors and associates. Friends 
generally, who have read the explanation, 
do not know of these circumstances, cal- 
culated to bias the opiniun ot a young 
man who doubtless has great respect for 
the teachers and  fellow-students with 
whom he is brought in contact every day, 
and largely separated from those who 
otherwise would influence him to continue 
in the faith of his fathers. 

With one exception all the young 
Friends that I have known to attend the 
theological institutions of other Churches, 
have come away with their minds entirely 
changed in regard to the peculiar princi- 
ples of our Society. 

We need more denominational theology 
taught in our schools and colleges by able 
instructors who are not ashamed to uphold 
and defend the doctrines of the Church 
they belong to. 

I am at home now on account of sick- 
ness in my family. Thy friend and broth- 
er.—R. W. Douglas, Third mo, 22, 
Christian Worker. 


From EartuaM Co .ece, Prof. D. W. 
Dennis has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for next year, the time to be spent 
abroad. His place is to be filled by W. 
S. Windle, B. S., assistant in biology at 
Purdue University. 


BALTIMORE QuARTERLY MEETING, MD., 
was held on the 14th and 15th instantat 
Ashton, Montgomery co., Maryland. The 
Friends at this place have been enab 
to build an addition to their meeting-house, 
with the aid of the Charleston meeting 
house fund, quite doubling its former capa- 
city. The new portion, although not quite 
completed, was sufficiently so to be 
for meeting purposes. There was an Ul: 
usually large number of Friends from the 
various Monthly Meetings, every estab- 
lished meeting in the Quarter being repre- 
sented. The meetings for worship 0 
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First-day were large and interesting oc- 
casions, all the ministers present took part 
in the vocal exercises. At the meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight, a minute 
was received from Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, stating that that meeting was 
united in recording Allen C. Thomas, of 
Haverford College as a minister. The 
meeting very cordially united with the 
proposition. 

Towards the close of the meeting for 
worship, during which there had been 
much exhortation to move forward in the 
work of the Lord, both as a Society and 
as individuals, many voices were raised, 
testifying to His goodness and mercy. 

In the business meeting which followed 
there was, beside the routine business, an 
interesting discussion as to the best 
method of interesting and holding our 
children and younger members, so that 
they might take their proper place in the 
work of the Church. The importance of 
bringing all of them as far as possible into 
the Bible school, without neglecting the 
still more important home training, was 
strongly dwelt upon. 

One very encouraging feature was the 
general interest that was manifested by 
the members, and the spirit of aggressive 
Christian work that pervaded the meeting. 
We believe that the influence of this meet. 
ing will be felt throughout the borders of 
the Quarterly Meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING of Min- 
isters and Elders convened on Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 13th. The principal 
business that claimed attentéon was the 
consideration of a concern of Samuel Mor- 
ris (which had previously received the 
sanction of his Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings) to attend the approaching Year- 
ly Meetings of London and Dublin; to 
perform such services within their limits 
as way might open for; and to visit the 
few meetings of Friends in France, Ger- 
many, Denmark and Norway. 


Some hesitation was felt at first, lest the 
liberating of this dear Friend for that ser- 
vice might in any measure conflict with 
the position assumed by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, which years ago had sus- 
pended correspondence with the meetings 
In question; or might lead any to sup- 
posé that Friends here were at ail dis- 
posed to withdraw from the faithful up- 
holding of the principles of Quakerism for 
which they had so long contended. But 
this hesitation seemed to be very much re- 
moved by the statement, that the minutes 
granted by the inferior meetings were not 
directed to any organized body, but sim- 
ply to Friends and others, where he might 
g0 in the course of his travels. There fol. 
lowed a full expression of unity with the 
Concern ; and the Friend was set at liberty 
‘> perform the service. 

We believe the last man Friend who 
paid a religious visit to Great Britain from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was Christo- 
t Healy, who went over to England in 
(831. Since that time Sarah Emlen in 
(844, and Hannah Rhoads in 1850, paid 
Swuilar visits. Philadelphia Friend. 





From Messiah's Kingdom. 
JOHN ARCHDALE. 


The conduct of John Archdale, when 
Governor of Carolina in 1695, is one of 
the many illustrious examples of the moral 
force which attends the practice of a policy 
of peace. The colony had been granted 
by Charles II., in 1663, to eight English 
noblemen. It received a constitution from 
John Locke, by which an hereditary 
nobility was created, but this ill-fated 
‘Grand Model”’ during its brief life of 
twenty years only produced friction be- 
tween the proprietors and the colonists. 
The early years ot the colony were years 
of confusion. The Indians were over- 
reached in trade, and kidnapped to the 
West, Indies; the colonists connived at 
privateering expeditions against the Span- 
lards, till the two peoples came to feel a 
rooted animosity to one another, and fac- 
tions and jealousies sprang up between the 
different sets of colonists. At length af- 
fairs reached such a pass that the Governor 
wr“te to England that ‘* it was impossible 
to settle the Country, except a Proprietor 
himself was sent over with full power to 
Heal their Grievances.” 


John Archdale wassent. Like William 
Penn, he was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and, like him, his adoption of 
Quakerism seems to have separated him 
from his family. He was probably chosen 
for the difficult position owing to the suc- 
cess with which he had governed North 
Carolina in 1687, during an absence of the 
Governor Sothéll, who was a brother pro- 
prietor and an ambitious, unscrupulous 
man. A letter written at that time to 
George Fox shuws the earnest spirit in 
which he strove to bring about peace: 
‘«The country produces plentifully all 
things necessary for the life of man, with 
as little labor as any I have known; it 
wants only industrious people, fearing 
God. . .. I hope I shall have the country 
at peace with all the Indians and one with 
another. The people are very fearfel of 
falling into some trouble again if I should 
leave them before my brother Sothell re- 
turns, which makes my stay the longer. 
Some of the Indians near me are so civil- 
ized as to come into English habits, and 
have cattle of their own ; and I look upon 
their outward civilizing as a good prepa- 
tion for the Gospel, which God in His 
season without doubt will cause to dawn 
among them. I wish all that had it had 
been faithful, then had the day broken 
forth in its splendor as it began.” 


This man, with his love of peace and his 
desire for the welfare of the Indians, was 
well fitted to calm the turbulence of the 
colonists. He reached Charlestown in 
August, 1695, with almost unlimited pow- 
ers, and every faction at once applied it- 
self to him in hopes of relief. He ap- 
peased them with kind and gentle words, 
and as soon as possible summoned the 
Assembly and addressed it in a concilia- 
tory tone. After a long session all mat- 

| ters were settled amicably, owing to the 
‘l wise concessions made by the Governor. 





Forgiveness of certain debts, careful in- 
quiry into cases of individual grievance, 

the selection of a council from among the 
citizens most trusted by the people, these 
were some of Archdale’s wise measures. Of 
the hostile Indians he made warm friends. 
Magistrates were appointed for hearing 
disputes between them and the settlers, 
and his efforts to protect them against in- 
sults and to establish fair trade with them 
met with considerable success. Even the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine, in Florida, 
gratefully acknowledged his justice and 
kindness to some Christian Indians under 
their protection, who had been captured 
by another tribe and brought to Charles 

town for sale to the traders of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. This he prevented, consider- 
ing it an atrocious crime to sell Christians 
of any denomination. Archdale’s friend- 
liness to the Spaniards was soon after re- 
paid by the kindness with which, in 1697, 
a party of shipwrecked Friends was treat- 
ed at St. Augustine. 


At home, the only unsettled difficulty 
related to the Huguenots, who formed a 
large body among the colonists. Arch- 
dale wished to allow them all the privi- 
leges of British subjects, but was obliged 
to waive the question rather than disoblige 
the bulk of the British settlers. 


Having thus accomplished all his ob- 
jects, he returned to England at the close 
of 1696, amidst the gratitude of the colo- 
nists, leaving the government in the hands 
of Joseph Biake, who, during the four re- 
maining years of the century, ruled quiet- 
ly and well over the now prosperous set- 
tlements. 


We know very little more of John Arch- 
dale. Having settled at Chipping Wy- 
combe, in Buckinghamshire, he became so 
popular with his neighbors that he was 
elected by them to Parliament in 1698 
without any solicitation on his part. His 
strength of principle showed itself in his 
refusal to take the oath, and in conse- 
quence his election was annulled. In 1707 
he published a quarto volume containing a 
description of Carolina, ‘‘ with several re- 
markable passages of Divine providence 
during my time.’’ 

Such is the scanty record of a most use- 
ful life. John Archdale did not seek for 
fame or power. The greater part of his life 
was probably spent in the ordinary round 
of his daily duties as a country gentleman. 
And yet when the occasion demanded he 
proved himself, in the words of the histor- 
ian Bryant, ‘‘a wise, moderate, liberal, 
and far-seeing man.’’ 


He is happy above many who take a 
more brilliant place upon the page of his- 
tory, for our memory of him is associated 
only with words of kindness and deeds of 
peace. His unobtrusive but fruitful life 
emphasizes the words of Lowell— 


“In life’s small things be resolute and great 

To keep thy muscle trained; know’st thou 
when fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she'll say to 
thee, 

‘I find thee worthy ; do this deed for me?’’ 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, when 
these lines are written, is proceeding 
through a quiet and generally harmonious 
session. Its most important business has 
been the reading and approval of the re- 
port of the large Committee, appointed 
last year, to visit subordinate meetings 
and their families, and to hold appointed 
meetings as way should open for them. 
Full approbation was given to the work of 
this Committee, and its continuance for 
another year was concluded upon, after a 
very large expression, with but one dis- 
senting voice. 

A very interesting meeting was held at 
the request of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, consisting of its members, all the 
ministers, elders and overseers of the body, 
and the members of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings who were appointed to co-operate in 
the Y. M. Committee’s work. Such a 
meeting, we believe, was never held before 
in Philadelphia. Its very appointment 
seems to voice a cry coming from the 
heart of the body at large, sensible of its 
obvious tendency to decline :—*‘ who shall 
deliver us from the body of this death ?’’ 
There are many signs that a hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, not of 
the law but of faith, is growing intense 
among the members of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting; and this hunger and thirst, ac- 
cording to the promise, ‘* shall be filled.”’ 

Our report of the proceedings of the 
Yearly Meeting will be given next week. 


A Fase Fear.—One Friend only, as 
we have above stated, in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, objected to the continu- 
ance of the large Visiting Committee. 
His reason was, that its action seemed 
*¢too much like missionary work, and in 
this there is danger.’ We see but little 
danger (our word, instead, would be 
hope) of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting en- 
tering, as yet, largely into even home mis- 
sionary work. When it shall throw off 
all the hindering traditional bonds which 
prevent this, we rejoice to anticipate for 
its laborers a large harvest field, now lying 
white and ripe all around us. ‘I have 
sent you into the world,’ were our Lord’s 
words. Can we claim His promise ‘I 
am with you always,’’ unless we accept 
also His command, *‘‘Go ye therefore 
and make disciples of all the nations ?”’ 


*Matt. xxviii. 19. R. V. 
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A Free Gospet Ministry.—Not only 
or chiefly is it the relation of service to 
payment that is rightly objected to in the 
recently proposed ‘‘ pastoral system ”’ 
among Friends. -More important still is 
the one-man supremacy, control and 
practical responsibility. An astonishing 
example of this has been now so often de- 
scribed without contradiction, that we 
may suppose it to be authenticated. As 
the connection between the pastor of 
Pasadena Monthly Meeting, California, 
was recently severed by the pastor taking 
a ‘*charge’’ in another denomination, 
we may speak of the circumstances as be- 
longing to the past. It has been stated 
that seven or eight acknowledged “minis- 
ters belong to that Monthly Meeting; 
yet, under the ‘‘ pastorate,’’ no one of 
these was left at liberty to speak in a 
First day meeting, unless by pre-arranged 
permission of the pastor. This, too, ina 
Friends’ meeting! How different from 
thé apostolic order under which (I Cor. 
xiv. 26) ‘‘ When ye come together, every 
on: hath a psalm, hath a revelation, hath 
a tongue, hath an interpretation. Let all 
things be done unto edifying. . . . . Let 
the prophets speak two or three, and let 
the others judge. If anything be revealed 
to another that sitteth by, let the first 
hold his peace. For ye may all prophesy 
one by one, that all may learn, and all 
be comforted. And the spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets.” 
Mark, the subjection is to the prophets ; 
not to one man, though he were even a 
prophet or an apostle. It seems strange 
to have to argue or protest against such a 
state of things within the denomination 
which was originated by George Fox and 
his ‘associates ; and we willingly hope, not 
only that the above is the extremest yet 
known instance of it, but that Friends 
everywhere, who are trying the pastoral 
system at the present time, may soon tire 
of it and abandon it as 2 mistake. A free 
Gospel ministry must be one which is un- 
traummeled, as well as one whose preach- 
ing is not done for hire. 


- 


AN UNEXPECTED interference with the 
freedom of ministry occurred during the 
late session of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. After several exhortations had been 
given by different members of the meeting, 
Morris Cope recalled a saying which he 
had heard from a patriarch of the body in 
that house, fifty years ago: ‘‘ This 1s not 
a meeting for preaching, but a meeting for 
business.’’ He added (in substance) that 
it was mot suitable for every one who 


could preach to occupy in that way the 
time of the Yearly Meeting. 

A great many of those then present, no 
doubt, ‘‘could preach,” if they thought 
it mght. Some also, it may be supposed, 
are liable to be mistaken in supposing that 
they are led by a true impulse of duty 
to do so on such an occasion, But, 
as the work of the Yearly Meeting is yp. 
derstood to be ‘‘ the Lord’s business,” to 
prohibit such expression as is designated 
as preaching, in the course of any of the 
sessions, would, we believe, be wrong, and 
would rob the body of one of the most 
edifying parts of the service of the week, 
From what followed in the course of the 
other sessions it was gathered that the 
ministers present were not of the same 
mind as Morris Cope on this subject. 

FRIENDS’ MIssIONS AND MISSIONARIES, 
—The attention of our readers is asked to 
the advertisement on our last page, of 
Esther P. Terrell's historical account, now 
reprinted from our pages, in the form of 
a small pamphtet. Those engaged or in. 
terested in mission work will find it inter. 


esting, and valuable for reading as well as 
for reference. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Fifth month rath, 8% 
ANOINTING AT BETHANY, 
Mark xiv. 1-9. 


Lesson vi. ® 
THE 


Parallel places—Matt. xxvi. 1-13; John, xtt, 1-8. 

Gotpen Text,—‘‘She hath done what she could— 
Mark xiv. 8. 

Mark xiv. 1. After two days was the 
feast of the Passover. According to 
Matt. xxvi. 2, our Lord Himself called 
the attention of His disciples to this, tell- 
ing them that His own death, of which 
the Passover was such a wondrous type, 
would take place at that time. This was 
spoken immediately after His discourse on 
the Mount of Olives. And of unleaventd 
bread. Unleavened bread, symbolical of 
sincerity (Luke xii. 1, and I Cor. ¥. 
7, 8), was eaten during the whole 
seven days of the feast (see Ex. xil 
14, 15), hence the Passover was als 
called the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 
—Lev. xxiii. 6. And the chief priests ant 
the scribes sought. Matt. xxvi. 3, say 
they met at the Palace of the High 
Priest, Caiaphas. It was in fact, a meet: 
ing of the Sanhedrim. How they might 
take him by craft. Thus completely 
justifying the character which Christ 
attributed to them. Luke xii. 1. 

2. But they said, Not on the feast d. 
Rev. Vers., ** not during the feast.” ‘They 
dreaded a collision with the — 

ews then crowding the city, who Ws 
oe to be largely friendly to Christ. 
But it was God’s will that the Lamb 
God should be sacrificed for the sins ° 
the world at that very time, and the cit 
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cumstances were already in train to bring 
this about. 

3. And being in Bethany. The account 
now goes back three days, to the day of 
Christ’s first arrival in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem, in order to narrate an in- 
cident which explains the action of Judas. 
Jesus reached Bethany from Jericho, after 
opening the eyes of blind Bartimeus, on 
Sixth-day evening. ‘Thesupper at Simon’s 
house took place after sunset on the fol- 
lowing day, the Sabbath. Jn the house of 
Simon the leper. Doubtless one who had 
been healed by Christ. It has been 
thought that he was either the father of 
Lazarus, or that perhaps, Martha was 
his widow. At any rate, Lazarus and his 
sisters must have been intimately con- 
nected with him. As he sat at meat. 
See John. xii. 2. The contrast between 
His enemies conspiring for His death and 
these loving friends preparing the simple 
feast in His honor is very striking. A 
woman. Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 
Careful distinction is to be made between 
this feast and that of Luke vii. That was 
at Capernaum; this at Bethany. That 
was at the house of Simon, a somewhat 
unfriendly Pharisee; this was at the 
house of Simon the leper. The woman 
who anointed Christ there was ‘‘a sin- 
ner;’’ here it was the pure and refined 
Mary. Both women loved much, and 
both showed their love by the lavish out- 
pouring of their best things upon the 
person of the Master. An alabaster box 
of ointment, or flask. ‘‘ Pliny compares 
these vessels to a closed rose-bud.’’—JZ, 
R. Vincent. ‘‘These alabasters were 
usually made of the Oriental or onyx 
alabaster, with long narrow necks, which 
let the oil escape, drop by drop, and 
could be easily broken.”"— Cambridge 
Bible. Of spikenard ury precious. The 
Greek words mean literally, ‘‘ ointment 
of nard, pistic,”” which last word proba- 
bly means genuine, as if it came in the 
original package imported from the far 
East. Very precious. There was a Ro- 
man litra or pound (John. xii.3) equal to 
12 oz. of the ointment, and it was the 
costliest anointing oil of antiquity, used 
by the wealthiest families of the Roman 
Empire. It was worth $45 00 or $50.00, 
which, allowing for the difference in the 
value of money, would be equal to $300 
ot $400 to-day. Mary felt that nothing 
she possessed was too precious to be 
lavished upon one who had done so much 
for her. Note the different ways in which 
Martha and Mary showed their love. Yet 
both were acceptable and right. And she 
brake the box. The narrow neck would 
not allow the precious oil to escape rapidly 
fnough, so Mary crushed the delicate 
alabaster, thus sacrificing the flask as well 
asthe ointment. And poured it on his 
head. And on his feet also (John. xii. 3) ; 
a loxury, Jeremy Taylor says, no emperor 
till Nero ‘ever indulged in. Christ was 
hot seated, but reclining, at the table, so 
that to anoint His feet was easier than to 
anoint His head.. The anointing of the 
feet, like washing the feet, was an act of 
Umble service (compare Lu. vii. 38). 










John tells us that the house was filled with 
the odor of the ointment. The odor of 
that ointment has since filled the whole 
world. 

4. And there were some that had indig- 
nation. Matthew (Ch. xxvi. 8) says, ‘* His 
disciples,’ those namely from whom Mary 
would naturally have expected approval 
and praise. They should have felt the 
honor done to¢their Master as a reflex 
honor to themselves. But the uttermost 
outpouring of love is still often met by 
the cry of fanaticism and extravagance. 
John tells us that the one who started the 
Criticism was Judas, Judas whom Christ 
afterwards called by the very word which 
He here applied to Mary's action, the 
“Son of Waste.” The value of the costly 
alabaster und the rare perfume was as 
nothing to the wealth of love that had 
been lavished upon Judas. 

5. And have been given to the poor. The 
criticism sounded well. The proposed 
disposition of the money was no doubt 
a good one; but John tells us that it was 
‘**not that he cared for the poor, but he 
was a thief and kept the bag.”” Had this 
large sum been placed in the common 
purse for charitable uses, Judas could have 
abstracted some part at any rate for his 
own use. Anything that did not in some- 
way benefit Judas, he counted waste, 
whilst Christ counted all as waste that was 
thus selfishly used. And they murmured 
against her. The word is a very strong 
one, meaning ‘‘to scold,” ‘‘to speak 
harshly to.’’ 

6. And Jesus said, Let her alone. Ad- 
dressed primarily to Judas,—it was a 
sharp rebuke. She hath wrought a good 
workin me. Greek, a. ‘‘ beautiful, noble 
work.”” The self-forgetful love that 
prompted the action made it so. Note 
also how Christ appreciates service offered 
to Himself. ‘*The spirit which offers 
precious things simply because they are 
precious. . . . isa good and just feeling, 
and as well-pleasing to God and honorable 
to men, as it is beyond all dispute neces- 
sary to the production of any great work 
in the kind with which we are at present 
concerned.” — Ruskin. 

7. For ye have the poor always with 
‘you, There are many instructions, both 
in the Oid and New Testament, as to our 
duty to the poor. Deut. xv. 11; Ps. xii. 
1; Prov. xiv. 21 and xxix. 7; Gal. ii, 
10; Heb. xiii. 16, and the spirit that led 
her so freely to pour out her best for the 
Master, would lead her likewise to min 
ister to the servants. ‘‘It is the succes- 
sors of Mary of Bethany, and not of 
Judas Iscariot who really ‘care for the 
poor” ’’— Rye. 

8. She hath done what she could. ‘‘She 
could not prevent His approaching death, 
but she could manifest devoted love for 
Him. Twice did Mary incur human cen- 
sure, and yet, for the same act, receive 
divine commendation (Luke x. 40).— 
Broadus. She is come aforehand to 
anoint my body to the burying. <‘* This 
was all the anointing which our Lord’s 
body received from the hand of Mary or 
her female friends, inasmuch as He had 


risen before they reached the sepulchre 
with their spices.",.— Owen. It was Mary's 
opportunity, and she improved it. 
that the manifestation of devotion to 
Christ is never out of place. 


Note 


9. Wheresoever this Gospel shall be 


preached throughout the whole world. 
Christ again shows naturally and incident- 
ally as it were His consciousness of the 
far-reaching character of His gospel. Oa 
the eve of His death He quietly speaks of 
tae spread of His gospel over the whole 
world. 
lated in more than 250 different langua- 
ges, to every great nation on the earth.” 
—Peloubet. 


‘‘This story is now being re- 


Shall be spoken of as @ 
memorial of her. ‘* A good work wrought 
for Christ does not die away in the doing 
of it. It lives on in its influence on other 
minds, and in every good thought and 
feeling and desire which, directly or in- 
directly, it may be the means of excit- 
ing. "-—2. R. Meredith. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. We may still give to Christ in min 
istering to His body, the Church. He 
counts a service done to the weakest 
member of it, as done unto Himself. 

2. A devotion that pours itself out 
without thought of sparing anything— 
lavishly, unconventionally even—is ac- 
ceptable to Christ. 

3. Every one of us has an alabaster 
box of precious ointment: our hearts 
with all their love which we can pour out 
for Christ—the selfish prudence that seeks 
to benefit itself in benefiting others has 
no recognition with Him. 

4. Judas counted all waste that did not 
benefit Judas—Christ counts all waste 
that is selfishly used. 


—_ ~~ 


THe SaintLty SeEtr.—Self dies hard. 
Perhaps the subtlest self of all is the sainélp 
self—the self that asserts itself in denying 
itself, and fosters a subtle, spiritual pride 
in the emphatic profession of humility. fF 
meet with dear Christian souls who seem 
calmly to take it for granted that they are 
living on a higher plane than their less en- 
lightened fellow-Chiistians. ‘‘ We are liv- 
ing the higher Christian life, and we have 
such wonderful times up here on the moun- 
tain-top; we are so sorry for you poor 
dear half-enlightened souls, who are still 
on the wilderness side of Jordan, and 
haven’t yet entered the promised land, 
with which we are now quite familiar.’” 
There is a deal of dying to be done stilk 
by those who cherish these lofty thoughts 
of their own attainments. The holiest man 
will ever be the man who thinks least of: 
his own holiness. — W. 7. Aitken. 


a ~- a 


He that would sound the depths of 
Scripture truths by the plummet of human 
reason, will find his line too short. The 
humble Christian, like the seraphim, covers 
his face before the Infinite Majesty of 
Heaven, and exclaims, O the depths of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! 
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FRIENDS’ FREEDMAN'S ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The 27th annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at Twelfth Street meeting house 
on Second-day evening, Fourth mo. 15. Dr. 
James E. Rhoads presided. William H. 
Haines, Secretary, being absent on account 
of sickness, Elliston P. Morris acted in his 
place, 

The Report of the Executive Committee 
was read by Richard Wood, its Chairman. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


The four schools which reported to the As- 
sociation last year are still in operation. 


Day. First-day School. 


Greensboro, N.C,, 185 78 


Goldsboro, N. C., 81 75 
165 
151 


582 


Salem, N. C., 


306 
Christiansburg, Va., 


250 


Total, 709 


Besides these, aid has been extended to a 
colored Normal School at Greensboro, and 
the salary of the teacher has been paid for 
the large graded school at Goldsboro, having 
an enrollment of four hundred and fifty-five 
scholars, 

All these schools were visited in the winter 
of 87-88 by the Chairman of the Committee 
of Instruction, andin the past winter by an- 
other officer of the Executive Committee. 
The reports made of these visits were of an 
encouraging character and give good reason 
for believing the assistance of this Associa- 
tion continues to be well bestowed. 

The work of the schools perhaps cannot be 
better illustrated than by a few extracts from 
the correspondence between their officérs and 
those of this Association, 

From Greensboro, George W. M. McAdoo, 
Principal, writes under date of First month 
28th, ‘89: “The school is in a very good 
condition, and we have had during this month 
and last more large scholars than any time be- 
fore. There are 23 enrolled over the age of 
15 years, 53 from the age of 12 years to the 
age of 15, and the remainder of the 170 are 
from 6 to 12.” 


By a letter of'a previous date we learn the | 


number of children “ have increased during 
the last 12 months, and we attribute it to the 
$125 given by you. We could not have em- 
ployed a third teacher had it not been for 
the Society.” 

And again, “ We mean to raise the bal- 
ance.” (which was needed this year to se- 
cure a third teacher) “by having one or 
two literary entertainments by the young 
people. We have our school in a very 
thriving condition, and if we get the same 
help, and a few successful entertainments we 
shall have a grand school.” 

From Goldsboro, Louise S. Dorr writes, 
Second month 5th, "89, “ William Haines’ 
visit of last winter still makes a spot of 
brightness for memory to enjoy. You can 
hardly so put yourself in a teacher's place as 
to imagine what an event in her life it is to 
have a visit trom one of the Association or 
from any Northern friend.” 

And again, “ Quite a number of our scholars 
are now out teaching, We have a senior 
<class of two and expect to have two gradu- 
ates. The sewing school bids fair to be 
4juite an interesting feature, The two seniors 
are very helpful in the sewing department. 
I wish we had some work for the boys, I 
have thought of bracket-saw work, but don’t 
“know whetherit could be made worth while to 
‘introduce it or not. Can you tell me the cost 
of a good scroll or bracket-saw ? And could 


| its primary department. 





‘found them very ill. 


I learn to teach its use without a teacher for 
myself ?” 

In response to this appeal, and to others 
like this, from this school, g50 have been ap- 
propriated by the Committee to purchase 
carpenter-tools and to furnish the nucleus of 
what is hoped may become an industrial 
school, 

During the mid-winter there was an upstir 
in Goldsboro and vicinity on account of the 
exodus of some hundreds of colored people 
to Louisiana and Arkansas, under solicita- 
tion of migration agents and the inducements 
of higher wages than the farmers about 
Goldsboro are able to pay for hands. 

Several successive bad crops have made 
the farmers of that region poor, and the col- 
ored people who work for them have suffered 
in consequence, One or two scholars of the 
Normal School and still more from the 
graded school have left with the emigrants. 
This movement of the negroes does not seem 
to have extended to Raleigh or Greensboro. 


The school at Salem in the early part of 
the session had but one teacher—our long 
tried friend, Leah Dore. During the effort 
to obtain for her the assistance of a white 
teacher from the North, she placed one of the 
advanced scholars of the school in charge of 
The arrange:nent 
did not prove entirely satisfactory, and jeal- 
ousy among the colored people seemed to 
spring up at this advancement of one of their 
number, and a difficulty in maintaining dis- 
cipline occurred, The arrangement, which 
was intended to be temporary, was termi- 
nated by the appointment of Anna M. Town- 
send, of Friendville, Ind., whose coming was 
a great comfort to Leah Dore, and whose 
services have beenvery satisfactory. Anna 
M. Townsend writes, First month 3oth, ’89, “I 
believe I shall enjoy the work here, as it is 
largely of a missionary nature—missionary 
work being that to which I have given my 
life, 7. ¢., my future. I believe that for the 
present I am in my right place, ane trust I 
shall be able to give entire satisfaction both 
to you and to my own conscience. There 
are now 106 pupils enrolled in my room, and 
I find it not a little task to bring them to 
proper order, which I must have.” 


Under date of Eleventh month 7th, ’88, 
and before the arrival of Anna M,. Town- 
send, Leah Dore wrote, ‘‘ During the vaca- 
tion three of my pupils died and three are 
now very sick, I have called on them and 
My heart is made sad 
by the fall of some who I thought were 
doing nicely and conquering their bad 
habits. O,it needs grace and patience for 
this work, and I feel that I have not enough 
to sustain me, if it were not for the hope that 
my labor may not be entirely in vain. If for 
all my years of toil one among them shall be 
saved and made pure through the Blood of 
the Lamb, I shall be satisfied.” 

In Third month 2d, she writes. ‘‘ We have 
had two very severe storms, and the river 
and creeks were swollen to such an extent 
that the scholars could not get to the school- 
house. It has seemed to us such a broken 
month, one day with only twenty-one present 
and the next with not more than sixty, taking 
out three days, our averege would not be less 
than 135.” 

The Christiansburg school during the past 
year has had the good fortune to be under 
charge of four capable colored teachers sup- 
plied by the Friends’ Institute for Colored 
Youth of this city. ‘They left this city to- 
gether, Ninth month 28th, 1888, and the next 
day passed an examination by the County 
Superintendent of Education at Christians- 
burg, and were given first-class certificates. 
Their first efforts were directed to the classi- 


fication of pupils of which they were sug, 
cessful in forming seven classes, believed tp 
be founded upon a good working basis, 

also assumed the instruction of the sew} 
and kitchen garden classes, which had for. 
merly been given by Ada Schaeffer. Of these 
William Polk is Principal, Jackson B, Shep. 
pard has charge of the boys’ primary depart. 
ment, Mary Nichols of the girls’ primary de. 
partment, and Adelaide Adele assists in the 
advanced department. And there is an in. 
terchange of classes. Captain Schaeffer 
writes, Eleventh month 6th, 1888, “I con. 
sider these the best teachers we have éver 
had, white or colored, and trust they may be 
continued a long time in our midst.” 


Regarding the instruction given, Wm, Polk 
writes, ‘Besides the common branches taught 
are physiology, history, algebra and free. 
hand drawing. The girls are instructed 3 
hours per week in sewing and a class of 
twelve girls in kitchen garden work 3% hours 
also. A great deal of care is given to the 
class in sewing. The library of the Institute 
is opened every Friday afternoon and is well 
patronized by the four highest classes,” Of 
the students he writes, ‘‘quite a number 
of the highest class expect to become school 
teachers and others ministers of the gos. 
pel. This class will compare tavorably with 
the third junior class of the Institute for Col- 
ored Youth, Philadelphia.” He writes again 
First month 29th, 1889, “we are getting 
along very well with the management of the 
school,” ‘ The discipline is good.” “No 
corporal punishment has been resorted to, 
and the work in each department, literary, 
kitchen garden and sewing is executed with 
vigor.” Again on Third month 4th, 1880, 
‘‘As it has been the custom to close this 
school at the expiration of seven months the 
review of studies will begin soon.” And 
again April Ist, 1889, ‘‘ there being only one 
month remaining for labor here the work of 
review is being conducted.” “ The teachers 
have labored hard ever since the opening of 
the year and while there may be nothing to 
boast of in regard to the results obtained yet 
there is nothing to be ashamed of. And I 
think that the work done will compare favor- 
ably with that of many schools of ten months’ 
term.” 

On behalf of the Association, the usual care 
has been taken to supply the most needy with 
clothing and medicines. Regarding the lat- 
ter Captain Schaeffer writes, Third month 
7th, 1889, “I return thanks for the medicine 
sent, One man who injured his back some 
time ago by heavy lifting, and who was laid 
up with a large family to support, was great- 
ly benefited by one of the plasters, so that 
he could goto work again, Another who 
cut his foot open to the bone, and who ex- 
pected to be laid up a long time with it, had 
it healed with phenol sodique (which I keep 
on hand) and several applications of Smith's 
electric salve which came with the drugs. | 
might name a number of cases already ben- 
efited by the different remedies forwarded. 


These simple quotations portray more 
clearly than any words of ours could do, the 
nature of the good work which is sustained 
by your Association, We believe they will be 
found to commegd it to your continued care 
and regard, and that they justify whatever of 
sacrifice may be required to support it. It's 
by such deeds that the blessed designs o 
Providence are truly accomplished and tt 
only remains for us to place ourselves !0 
hands to promote His ends, 

The last four pieces of land at Warners 
ville belonging to this se have been 
sold during the past year for an 
sum of $195 To those familiar with the early 
history ot the Association this sale recalls @ 
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curious and interesting occurrence. They 
will remembér that the land owners near 
Greensboro at the close of the war of the 
Rebellion universally declined to make sales 
of land to negroes, 

Our friend Yardley Warner being then at 
Greensboro suggested the purchase by this 
Association of a small farm on the outskirts 
of that town for the purpose of making re- 
sales to the black people. This transaction 
was the origin of Warnersville. 

By this means the embargo on the pur- 
chase of land by negroes was quickly broken 
up, and the lands of other owners were freely 
offered to these people. 

In the competition for purchasers the four 
pieces of land above referred to have been 
leit on the hands of this Association until 
now, and have been just closed out. 

This whole affair has, under other names 
and in the hands of a somewhat famous 
writer, been gathered up among the stories 
of the war and passed into the literature of 
the country. It is an example of how the 
real is of more value than the ideal, and 
truth better than fiction. 

In closing our report we would commend 
to the thoughts of the Association and also of 
its members, the consideration, what can be, 
done to establish or foster industriai depart- 
ments of the schools under our care. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

RICHARD WooD, Chairman. 


Dr, Jas. E. Rhoads remarked upon some 
of the salient points in the above Report. 
Especially noticeable is the warm and de- 
voted religious spirit in which the Teachers, 
some of whom have been for many years 


laboring in the South in connection with this * 


Association, carry on their work, Such a 
woman as Louise Dorr must exercise a most 
beneficial influence over the community 
around her, 

Dr. Rhoads expressed regret that so small 
an amount of contributions, less than $500, 
had been collected during last year for the 
work of the Association. Probably it might 
be well for the Executive Board to press its 
needs more urgently upon our friends, who 
have so largely supplied its treasury in for- 
mer years, 

Dr. H. Hartshorne observed that three 
different kinds of policy were open to the 
Association. One would be to concentrate 
our care, as was formerly done, upon a few 
schools entirely oum own ; another, to give, 
instead, aid towards the support of a num- 
ber of schools which were able partly to 
Support themselves; and_ still another, 
to devote larger relative sums to assist 
in initiating or establishing schools, espe- 
cially normal ones, which might in a 
short time become entirely self-supporting. 
We already see a gradual increase in the 
share of the work taken by the colored peo- 
ple; as, for instance now at Christiansburg, 
where, as the Report has told us, the best 
teaching the school has ever ‘had, is that of 
four colored teachers, trained at the Institute 
for Colored Youth in Philadelphia, There is 
much room for aid yet in all these ways; 
but our wish and hope must be, to promote 
4 constantly increasing measure of self-de- 
pendence among the colored people. 

Samuel Morris thought that no one could 
appreciate fully the amount of good done by 
well conducted schools in the midst of the 
colored communities of the South, without 
seeing them with his own eyes. Such a 
teacher as Louise Dorr, and such a school as 
that at Christiansburg, must be centres of 
light for large neighborhoods. It is certainly 
well, where such schools have been estab- 
lished, to maintain them in their full strength, 
Without interruption. There is good reason 
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for encouraging an energetic continuance of 
the beneficial work of this Association. 


John B. Wood advocated the employment 


by the Association of a Superintendent of 
Schools; as the surest way of extending the 
work and making it effective. 
woman would do as well as a man, to render 
such service; a part of which would be, to 
promote the reconciliation of the white peo- 
ple in the South to the instruction and eleva- 
tion of the negroes. 
Friends more easily than by any others at 
the present time. 


A competent - 


This can be done by 


Dr. Hartshorne mentioned that just sucha 


service is now being rendered very ably by 
our friend Mary Ann Marriage Allen, from 
England, in Virginia and North Carolina. 


Charles Rhoads referred to the Treasurer's 


report as making it appear that, as the bal- 
ance on hand at tthe end of the year was 
nearly the same as at its beginning, the 
amount expended in the work had been 
small, 
been expressed, that there was yet much which 
might be done on the same lines as hereto- 
fore, 


He shared the opinion which had 


Elliston P. Morris explained that two con- 
siderable legacies had come into the pos- 
session of the Executive Board during the 
last eighteen months, of which g5000 had 
been invested, and the remainder used for 
current expenses, in salaries of teachers, &c., 
in addition to what was contributed for such 
purposes during the year. 

The Nominating Committee reported the 
name of Dr. James E, Rhoads for President 
of the Association; with William H, Haines 
for Secretary, and David G, Alsop Treasurer, 
for the coming year ; also a number of names 
for the Executive Board, These being ap- 
proved, the meeting then adjourned, 


_—---- — > 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





The afternoon session of this Conference 
was presided over by Coleman L. Nichol- 
son ; Edward B. Fox and Nathan Kite being 
Secretaries, 

After a time of silent prayer, and vocal 
supplication by Jesse W. Wilmore, of Kan- 
sas, the chairman read some appropriate pas- 
sages of Scripture, 

The Reports of the Schools connected with 
the Association were then read by the Secre- 
taries. 

The first of these reports was from the 
Bethany Mission for colored people, of which 
Marcellus Balderston is Superintendent, 
founded in 1856. It has eight male and 
seventeen female Teachers; total on the 
roll, 405 persons. 

Then followed the Greenway Mission 
School, started in 1858; William M. Long- 
streth, Superintendent. It has six officers, 
ten male and twenty-two female Teachers ; 
total on the roll, officers, teachers and schol- 
ars, 435 ; all white. 

Friends’ First-day Schoolin Twelfth Street 
meeting-house was opened in 1859. Asa S, 
Wing is its present Superintendent. With 
one male and four female Teachers, the num- 
ber on the roll, all white and mostly Friends, 
is 40 persons, The report says: “It has 
seemed to us that the school was in a more 
healthful condition than last year, and that 
though the number of children who céme is 
small, they have more interest in the school, 
and come more because of that interest than 
because they or their parents simply think 
they ought to come.” 

The John S. Hilles Memorial School began 
in 1858 with the gathering together of a few 
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children in Locust street by Catherine M. 
Shipley. Superintendent, Richard Wood; 
five male and eight female Teachers, Total 
on the roll, 110 

Joseph Sturge Mission was founded in 
1865 David G. Alsop is Superintendent ; 
eight male and fourteen female Officers and 
Teachers; scholars all colored, adults and 
minors ; 410 total on the roll. 

Edgebrook Bible School, founded in 1871, 
Samuel P. Nicholson present Superintend- 
ent, has one male and two female Teachers : 
total onthe roll, adults and minors, 39 per- 
sons, 

Germantown Friends’ Bible School, with 
George M. Warner Superintendent, and three 
other Teachers, has an attendance varying 
from 13 to 33 adults and minors, nearly all 
Friends, From it branched off, in 1887, the 
Young People’s Bible Class of Friends, with 
John C. Winston as Leader of the Class ; 
now numbering 16 regular members, with 
some others occasionally in attendance, 

The Uwchlan First-day School, Jacob M. 
Zook Superintendent, has one male and two 
female Teachers; total on the roll, 30 per- 
sons, of whom two are colored. 

Friends’ Bible Class at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Isaac T. Johnson Superintendent and 
Teacher, meeting in a private house, has 16 
adults on its roll. 

The Haverford First-day School, assem- 
bling in the meeting-house, beginning in 
1887, has Allen C. and Rebecca M. Thomas, 
with four others as Teachers, and a total of 
47 on the roll. 

The Preston Union School meets at a 
house not far trom Haverford meeting-house, 
Seth K. Gifford is Superintendent, with nine 
others, two male and eight female, as Teach- 
ers. Total on the roll, children of mechanics 
and laborers of the neighborhood, 68. 


A Bible Class met at Twelfth Street meet- 
ing-house during the past winter, on the after- 
noons preceding the Tea-meetings there held, 
Attendance 12 to 15 adults, nearly all 
Friends ; H. Hartshorne and C, L. Nicholson 
leaders of the class. 

Remarks were made on the subjects of 
these reports by several of those present ; in- 
cluding Mary Ann Potter, of Glens Falls, 
New York, and Jesse W. Wilmore, of Kan- 
sas, The latter spoke encouragingly of the 
work as he had become acquainted with it in 
Philadelphia and its neighborhood. He had 
been especially impressed by the Young 
People’s Bible Class of Germantown, which 
had grown out of the Germantown Friends’ 
Bible School. He also mentioned for the 
encouragement of those who teach small 
classes, or where it seems to be “ up-hill 
work,” the instance of a teacher of a class of 
young men some years ago in Indiana, 
After laboring several years with little appa- 
rent result, he became very much discour- 
aged. ‘ On mentioning this to one of his class, 
the young man threw his arms around his 
neck, and told him that he had been largely 
the instrument of his conversion, This young 
man was Elwood Scott ; whose work in the 
ministry at home and abroad, is well known 
to us all. 

After a social tea in the rooms of the meet- 
ing-house, the Conference again assembled. 
Dr, James E. Rhoads presided during most 
of the evening session. Prayer was offered 
at the opening by Rebecca M. Thomas. 


David G. Alsop read a very interesting 
paper entitled “ Practical Hints and Sugges- 
tions to Young and Inexperienced Teachers.” 
He dwelt first upon tne cad/ to the work; 
which may at first be very gentle, arousing a 
desire to do some service for the Master, If 
this is given up to, guidance will follow into 
definite work. Our waiting upon the Lord 
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is not to be in willing idleness, but in real 
readiness ; which will not be long allowed to 
be idle. The duties of the Teacher were then 
touched upon, and suggestions were made as 
to the best ways of dealing with different 
kinds of pupils. Through all, the Teacher’s 
great need is to keep himself, and to endea- 
vor to draw his pupils, very near to our living 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Anna B. Troth read an essay on “ Enoch’s 
Testimony ; its Application to us, and Bear- 
ing upon Bible Teaching.” A beautiful set- 
ting forth was given of the story of Enoch, 
as it is very briefly told in a few passages of 
Scripture ; the substance of it being that he 
‘« walked with God.” We may be sure that 
his could have been no merely passive life, 
dwelling at ease in the midst of his family. 
He walked with God, and had this ¢estimony, 
which he bore, no doubt, through his long 
life on earth, before men. We also may seek 
the privilege, now, of walk'ng with God, 
What a strength, as well as a joy, in all 
trials and labors, in the Bible School as else- 
where, this hope and its realization must be! 


Dr. Rhoads remarked upon the account 
given by D. G. Alsop of the ca// to work for 
our Lord ; beginning in a strong desire in our 
hearts so to do. This does not come of our 
own wills, and it is not of the evil one ; God's 
Spirit begets the desire to serve Him, and 
this is followed by guidance in His service. 
Nothing characterizes the belief of the So- 
ciety of Friends more than a constant reali- 
zation of the personality and presence with us 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Coleman L. Nicholson said some earnest 
words upon our responsibility for service ; 
and John B. Garrett made a strong appeal 
to our young men to enter into the harvest 
field, 

In the meeting this afternoon, of minis- 
ters, elders and overseers, of whom about 
five hundred were present, J. B. G. had ob- 
served that hardly ten were under middle 
age. There is great occasion for more wil- 
ling service on the part of our young men, 

Henry C. Trumbull, editor of the Sunday 
School Times, then addressed the meeting, 
on “ Bible Lessons on Bible Lands.” He did 
not consider that such lessons had only a 
minor or incidental value. Sometimes ac 
quaintance with oriental lands and their usa- 
ges is requisite in order to understand the 
true meaning of the language of Scripture. 

For instance, the words “He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear,” are even now uttered 
aloud, three times, in some Eastern cities, in 
order to prepare their inhabitants for im- 
portant proclamations on bebalf of monarchs 
or other authorities. 

The prophecy and its fulfillment, ‘* Out of 
Egypt have I called my Son.” can only be 
fully understood when we notice that, in the 
Bible, Egypt is the land of bondage, Arabia 
that of training, and Canaan the land of 
promised rest. 

A young man once came to H.C, Trum- 
bull with his mind unsettled by some reason- 
ing of Professor Huxley’s endeavoring to dis- 
parage the character of Jesus, by ascribing 
the cursing of the fruitless fig tree to aw un- 
reasonable anger. H.C. T. was able to re- 
move the uneasiness thus produced, by ex- 
plaining the circumstances under which the oc- 
currence took place. The tree was a winter 
fig tree, the time of the summer figs not hav- 
ing yet come ; and, being fully in leaf at the 
time of its season, when seen, as it was, from 
the nature of the locality, at some distance, 
it would be likely to deceive and disappoint 
wayfaring men, Its removal, therefore, was 
a benefit to these ; while our Lord also made 


it the occasion of a valuable lesson to His 
disciples. 


The late discoveries in regard to the 
Hittites were also alluded to as showing how 
a knowledge of Bible lands must aid our 
understanding of the Bible. Yet Dr.Trum- 
bull very fully recognized the impotence of 
such knowledge, intellectually apprehended, 
by itself, to make any one wise unto salva- 
tion. 

Jesse W. Wilmore, Mary Bettle and others 
followed, with earnest words of exhortation 
and encouragement; and the Conference 
then adjourned, 
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SCHOOL. 


THE CENsus of illiterates in the variou;s 
countries of the world has recently been 
published by the Statistische Monatssch- 
rift. According to this the three Slavic 
States, Rumania, Servia and Russia, head 
the list with about 80 per cent. of the 
population unable to read and write. Of 
the Latin races Spain leads with 63 per 
cent., followed by Italy with 48 per cent. 
France and Belgium with about 15 per 
cent. The illiterates in Hungary are un- 
der 43 per cent., in Austria 39, in Ireland 
21, in England 13, Holland to, United 
States (white population) 8, Scotland 7 
per cent. The Teutonic races are the best 
favored in this regard, Switzerland with 
only 214 percent. Germany as an Em 
pire only 1, while in Sweden, Denmark, 
Bavaria, Baden and Wii-ttemberg there is 
practically no one who cannot read and 
write. 


THE MEcHANIC ARTS HIGH ScHOOoL. — 
The question which has perplexed educa- 
tors is how manual training, which has 
been proved by private experiment to be 
an indispensable part of education to a 
large part of our American youth, can be 
brought into the public school so as to 
justify its place and to produce results that 
are as satisfactory in the direction of trades 
as the results of the academic and classi- 
cal schools are in preparation for profes- 
sional work. It has been a difficult matter 
to treat wisely. The public high schools 
have been specialized towards the profes- 
sions, but little or no attention has been 
paid to the specializing of instruction to- 
ward the great industries. The critical 
point has been to reach a method which 
should be at once practical and not out of 
line with existing school traditions. Mr. 
Edwin P. Seaver, Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Schools, who is known to 
have given this subject special attention, 
indicated, in his address before the Na- 
tional Educational Association at Wash- 
ington, how the mechanic arts school may 
be brought into our existing system of 
public education and made to serve the 
needs of a large class of youth who have 
special capacities for industrial work. He 
has gone a step further than any one else 
in working out a plan which can be added 
to existing high schools, or may be de- 
veloped by itself where there is room for 
it, and by which the youth whose natural 
bent is to commercial or industrial life 
may be aided, before and after their four- 
teenth year, in preparation for what they 
intend to do. 

If the element of handiwork can be re- 


cognized, even if only slightly developed 

from the kindergarten to the end of the 
grammar school, on a better organized 

but not essentially different, plan from 
that of the old-fashioned district school 

one of the missing educational links will 
be recovered, and the defect in industrial 
life, which has come through the dropping 
out of apprenticeships, will be more than 
compensated for. Superintendent Seaver 
holds ‘‘ that a three or four years’ course 
of study, consisting of selected or graded 
shop work, two fifths of the time daily, 
drawing one-fifth, and appropriate book 
work two-fifths, results in a high degree of 
mechanical intelligence, a good degree of 
mechanical skill, and-a well-marked de. 
velopment in the power of independent 
thinking.’”’ It is this kind of instruction 
which takes a strong hold on the mindsof » 
a large class of boys who are not well 
reached by the subjects and methods of 
teaching in the older high schools, and 
whose education, if not carried on in the 
public schools, practically stops when they 
Yeave it. The mechanic arts school sup- 
plies just this need for students looking 
forward to work in science, technology, 
industrial art, or commercial activity, and 
it will be impossible, without such a spe- 
cialized method of instruction, to give our 
youth in the future whu most need the 
help of the public schools the efficient and 


_ thorough training which is offered to simi- 


lar youth in European countries. Similar 
schools in France or Germany are called 
science or commercial schools, and their 
success on the Continent has already led 
to their introduction in the great commer- 
cial and manufacturing centres of Eng- 
land. Superintendent Seaver believes that 
a school organized for giving such instruc- 
tion is entireiy convenient and manageable 
in the public school system of a large city, 
and that the cost of a school building 
équipment is in keeping with the cost of 
any other high school. He even goes so 
far as to suggest that the mechanic arts 
school may be made a department of ex- 
isting high schools, and be made to do for 
the boys of fourteen what the kindergar- 
ten does for children of four years of age- 
—New York Times. 


Punpira Ramasal, who recently visited 
this country to raise funds for a Home for 
Widows, has arrived in India and opened 


her home in Chowpathy. A good educa- 
tion is to be given, with a training for 
some suitable employment. Religious in- 
struction is not compulsory, but will be 
given as desired. Says an Indiar paper = 

‘* Apart, indeed, from religious con- 
siderations, strong opposition will have to 
be encountered on social grounds. It re- 
mains to be seen how far the leaders of the 
native community who profess to be re- 
formers will countenance and support the 
project. Immediate success is of course 
impossible. Cruel customs which are In 
terwoven with a people's inmost life, and 
supported by religious sentiments or sanc- 
tions, are not readily changed—especially 
when the sufferers, even if enlightened, are 
practically powerless.’’ 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

Tue CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITIONIST. 
_The National Temperance Society has 
just published a new Handbook, entitled 
«The Constitutional Prohibitionist for all 
Temperance Workers.’’ Compiled by J. 
N. Stearns. It is intended to be a com 
plete guide and helper for all Prohibition- 
ists, especially in Prohibitory Amendment 
work, giving arguments, statistics, facts, 
forms of amendments, etc. It gives along 
array of testimonies against High License, 
and shows conclusively that Prohibition 
prohibits. It quotes liberally from the 
sayings Of Joseph Cook, Dr. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, John B. Finch, BD. Dorchester, 
D.D., Prof. J. H. Seelye, P. V. Nasby, 
Hon. Nelson D:ngley, Jr. Joshua L. Baily, 
James G. Blaine, Bishops Bowman and 
Merrill, George W. Bain, John Shallcross, 
H. W. Hardy, Prof. W.G. Elliott, S. D 
Hastings, etc., etc. It gives official votes 
of States, and produces numerous testimo- 
nies showing ** High Liccnse”’ no remedy 
for the evils of the drink, and gives a 
large variety of other information invalu- 
able to every friend of the reform. It 
gives testimony from a large number of 
religious and secular newspapers, opinions 
of distinguished citizens, deliverances of 
religious bodies and of national temper- 
ance organizations, forms of amendments 
in fourteen different States, and official 
figures from those that have voted are 
given, and a variety of anecdotes and il- 
lustrations adapted to a Prohibition cam- 
paign. 1r2mo, 64 pages. Price only ten 
cents. Published at 58 Reade street, 
New York. 


A COLLECTIVE investigating committee 
on “ Habits of Intemperance,’’ appointed 
by the British Medical Association, have 
made a report, published in the British 
Medical Journai, in which, as one of their 
conclusions, they say: ‘* That of men 
who have passed the age of twenty-five, 
the strictly temperate on the average live 
at least ten years longer than those who 
have become decidedly intemperate.” If 
their conclusion concerning the effect of 
intemperance upon the average length of 
life is correct, it will be seen that the 
number of years thus sacrificed annually 
by the army of drunkards in our own and 
other countries, is in the aggregate enor- 
mously large.—/Vat. Temperance Advocate. 


Tue apvocatTes of prohibition in Kan- 
as find more and more evidence ali the 
while to justify their contention that the 
policy is proving a success. In his mes- 
sage to the Legislature, Gov. Martin, the 
tirng Governor, declared that prohi- 
bition had abolished the saloon, and that 
lsabolition had not only promoted the 
general prosperity, but also enormously 
diminished crime, as proved by the facts 
that, notwithstanding a steady increase in 
population, the number of criminals in the 
Penitentiary is steadily decreasing; that 
many ot the jails are empty, and the rest 
show a marked falling off in the number 
{prisoners ; that the business of police 
courts in the larger cities has dwindled to 





one-fourth its former proportions, while 


in cities of the second and third class the 
occupation of police authorities is practi- 


cally gone; and that the dockets of the 


higher courts are no longer burdened 
with long lists of criminal cases, not a 


single such case being on the docket in 


the capital district, containing a popula- 
tion of nearly 60,000, when the recent 
term began. The Governor held that these 
facts had reconciled those who doubted 
the success, and silenced those who op- 
posed the policy, of prohibiting the liquor 
traffic, and his view is shared by Judge 
Johnston of the Supreme Court, who, in 
his recent annual address as President of. 
the State Bar Association, declared that 
prohibition *‘ may be said to be as mucha 
part of our political system as the right of 
trial by jury or the freedom of speech.”’ 

The prohibition law in Iowa went into 
operation July 4, 1886, although months 
elapsed before it was applied in many lo- 
calities. In December, 1886, the number 
of convicts in the State penitentiary was 
316; in December, 1887, it had fallen to 
286 ; in December, 1888, it had sunk to 
227, although during these two years there 
has been a perceptible increase in the 
population of the State. The Prohibition- 
ists naturally ‘* point with pride” to these 
figures, and it must be confessed that such 
a showing justifies their claim that pro- 
hibition pays in Iowa. 

The Nebraska Legislature has passed a 
resolution for the submi sion to the people 
of a prohibition amendrent.—Vation. 


——- —- ome 


THE DEADLY MILITARISM OF LORD 
WOLSELEY. 


We rejoice to see that Zhe Metho- 
dist Times is for making war on War. 
In a leading article (March 7th) en- 
titled, ‘*‘ Christ or Apollyon—which ?"’ 
the editor exclaims, ‘‘ Has not the time 
come for all who have any trace of the mind 
of Christ to make war on War?”’ and again, 
‘‘One thing is certain. We Christians 
cannot repudiate responsibility for the 
horrible condition of Europe. If we all 
acted energetically together, we could 
make'a European war impossible.’’ In 
previous issues this paper contains a series 
of addresses or sermons by Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes, M.A., delivered at the Sun- 
day Afternoon Conferences at St. James’s 
Hall, in which the ‘‘ deadly delusions ” 
contained in Lord Wolseley’s late address 
at Birmingham are powerfully exposed. — 
Lopdon Friend. 


Lord Wolseley is trying to make his 
project of compulsory army service palat- 
able to Englishmen by associating it with 
high words about patriotism and the growth 
of our Empire. He thinks he knows how 
to perfume his poison. But Colonel G. 
Pomeroy Colley has told us that ‘‘ no na- 
tion ever did or ever will accept conscrip- 
tion except of necessity.” What Lord 
Wolseley now favors, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
condemned, remarking in 1882 that we 
need only go to Hamburg to see thousands 








of able-bodied men !eaving the country to 
escape from the infernal and cursed bur- 
den of universal service. 
conscription his lordship glorifies, nation- 
alities in these days are born into a state 
of servitude. 
Greece, are staggering under burdens 
which threaten to stifle out their life. 
Freedom, to maintain its being, must live 
in a garment of iron; new-born peoples 
whose energies should be devoted to in- 
creasing their vigor and stability, must 
spend their Jife-blood in supporting vast 
armaments; nations can only preserve 


Thanks to the 


Young Italy, Bulgaria, 


their liberties by bearing a self imposed 
yoke of slavery ; in order to preserve peace 
we must threaten war. 

This 1s our so called Christian civiliza- 
tion! Well may Mr. Hughes, in burning 
words, call upon the Churches of Christ 
to rouse themselves. ‘* At this moment 
France and Germany are madly and 
wickedly arming for the most terrible and 
useless war of the century, and the 
Churches are dumb. The ministers of 
Christ are standing with folded arms, 
calmly looking on as the callous crowd 
looks on when two infuriated fools are 
stripping for a fight in a back street. Will 
no one protest against this unparalleled 
wickedness? Mr. Frederic Harrison is 
quite right in holding the Christian 
Churches responsible for European wars. 
If Catholics and Protestants joined hands 
on great social issues, as Lord Nelson de- 
voutly suggests, they could at once put a 
veto on war. If they allow ecclesiastical 
differences or false patriotism to keep them 
silent, they will be responsible before God 
and man for the rivers of human blood 
which their silence permits to flow.’’— 
Messiah’s Kingdom. 


Many readers will have noticed with 
pain the fierce military address recently 
by Lord Wolseley, in which he glorifies 
the army. We are glad, however, to ob- 
serve in many quarters that the press has 
vigorously and adversely commented on 
this mischievous speech; but the most 
efrnest and forcible protest we have seen 
is in a sermon preached on the 27th of 
First month, in St. James’s Hall, Lon- 
don, by the well known and esteemed 
Wesleyan Minister, Hugh Price Hughes, 
and now published in the Wesleyan 
Times. In, this discourse Mr. Hughes, 
with convincing eloquence, shows how 
lamentably deficient the Christian Church 
has been with regard to wars and fight- 
ings. He says, ‘‘ There is no question 
on which the Churches of Christ have 
departed more completely from the teach- 
ing of Christ. This is the darkest and 
most scandalous page in the lamentable 
history of ecclesiastical Christianity. At 
this moment France and Germany are 
madly and wickedly arming for the most 
terrible and useless war of the century ; 
and all the Churches are dumb. The 
ministers of Christ are standing with 
folded arms, calmly looking on as the 
callous crowd looks on when two infuri- 
ated fools are stripping for a fight in a 
back street.’’ —Monthly Record. 
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RURAL. 


AMERICAN Farminc.—In an article in 
the orth American Review for March, 
entitled ‘‘ Does Americah Farming Pay,’’ 
the Hon. George B. Loring, ex-Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, makes a somewhat 
remarkable showing for American agricul- 
ture, even in the face of Europezn com. 
petition. He adds: 

‘¢ The chief end of man on earth is to 
supply what is wanting—the products of 
foreign latitudes, the products of the mill, 
the products of the soil, the products of 
the mind, all to feed and clothe and culti- 
vate the race in accordance with surround- 
ing circumstances. In this work the far- 
mer does his share, and reaps his reward ; 
and in America his opportunities vary as 
the soil and climate of the vast region 
stretching from the lakes to the gulf. 
The agriculture cf America, therefore, has 
no universal characteristics. In that sec- 
tion where diversified industry prevails, 
and the land is cultivated to supply the 
local market, the accurate and careful 
work of the market-garden and the dairy 
has become a necessity, and profitable 
and valuable acres abound. In the remoter 
frontier regions, and in the newer States, 
on homesteads and newly-settled lands, 
the wholesale farming which supplies the 
staples, wheat and corn and beet and pork, 
to a general market, is the business to 
which a farmer must devote himself. In 
the cotton-growing States, while the social 
system has changed, and the old relations 
between labor and the land have been de- 
stroyed, the system of cotton-growing has 
remained the same, and the primitive 
methods have not been laid aside. On 
these three systems the agricultural indus- 
try of the United States has grown up 
from the simple employment which occu- 
pied three millions of colonists, and gave 
them all their subsistence and all their re- 
sources, to the varied toil of sixty mil- 
lions of people, engaged in cultivating 
old lands and taking up new ones, and 
supplying the wants of markets near and 
remote with necessaries and luxuries, anul 
in supporting all those public and private 
institutions which, of necessity, belong to 
a cultivated and independent and respon- 
sible people.’’ 

Mr. Loring goes on to give land values 
in the different sections of the country, 
value of products, of labor, &c., massing 
together such a variety of facts, as have 
rarely, if ever, been presented within the 
limits of a magazine article. With these 
as a basis, he is enabled to make a com- 
prehensive and impressive statement of the 
development of American agriculture and 
of what it means for the future. His sum- 
ming up is as follows : 

‘*A general survey of the agriculture 
of this country must impress the observer 
with the vigor, growth, and magnitude of 
the industry. That there is a vast invest- 
ment in agricuitural lands is perfectly 
manifest. That the occupants of the farms 
are in good condition is evident. That 
immigration still continues, and large 
tracts of land are taken up by those who 
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leave the hardship of the old country for 
the prosperity of the new, is ample evi- 
dence that the promises have all been ful- 
filled. It is only necessary to contemplate 
the enormous internal commerce of the 
country in order to be impressed with the 
agricultural wealth of the nation, and it is 
only necessary to examine the books of 
the savings-banks in the rural districts in 
order to be impressed with the financial 
strength of the farmers. It would seem 
urinecessary to add that all this work 
would not be done were it attended by loss, 
and that it could not be done year after 
year and generation after generation un- 
less supported by profit.” 

We have often drawn attention to the 
fact that a saving clause for the Southern 
Negro has, from the day he was set free, 
been his land-getting instinct. The man 
who owns the land is ultimately the man 
upon whom everything depends, and no- 
thing gives such sure guarantee of the 
Negro’s continuance and growth as the fact 
that his Creator has endowed him with 
this dominating instinct. He and his 
family will live on adollar and a half a 
week, and buy land, and while they may 
go hungry and unclad, will somehow hold 
on to the poor acre of which he has, in 
some occult way, learned the real value. 
We believe, therefore, that there is no 
class of men in our country, for whom 
Mr. Loring’s final picture holds more 
hope than for the Southern Negro: 

‘¢ The prosperity of the American far- 
mer is, in fact, unparalleled in any country 
on earth. In the old and more thickly- 
settled sections of our land the condi. 
tion of the homesteads and gardens and 
fields bears witness to the thrift of the 
occupants. The improvement in the 
rural towns which are fortunately sit- 
uated: is almost equal to that of the 
populous manufacturing cities adjoining. 
Towns which half a century ago pre- 


sented a decayed and dingy look, and’ 


whose gray repose spoke of sluggishness 
and discouragement, have risen, with no 
other industry than agriculture, to the ap- 
pearance of an industrious and prosperous 
people. The town-hall tells of civil am- 
bition; the ample school house tells of 
faith in education and the ability to obtain 
it; the imposing meeting-house tells of re- 
ligious devotion: the well-painted dwell- 
ing tells of good taste ; and the streets tell 
of a desire for good order and neighborly 
courtesy. There is the town library. 
There is the well-furnished dwelling. There 
are the cultivated daughters and the intel- 
ligent and ambitious sons. There are pic- 
tures on the walls, and flowers along the 
pathway. And this is not an unusual 
scene. Go then to the newer and more 
sparsely-settled sections, and the story is 
similar. The farms are constantly im- 
proving. ‘The mortgages with wich the 
occupants began life as settlers aré largely 
lifted. The early mode of life is changed 
for the better.’’— Southern Workman. 


So 


WHEN we are alone, we have our 
thoughts to watch; in the family, our 
tempers; in company, our tongues. 


| Fourth mo, 


A RATTLESNAKE HUNTER. 

Isaac Davis, of North Bolton, the rat- 
tlesnake hunter, has added upward of 309 
snakes to his score, making more than 
1,700 rattlesnakes he has killed since he 
commenced snake-killing for the bounty 
of 25 cents asnake and two months’ wages 
a year ac $50 a month four years ago. One 
hundred and fifty of the Fall’s catch were 
killed inthreedays on a new den which he 
discovered on the mountain west of Sab- 
bath Day Point. ‘hese he killed as they 
were gathering on the den in October for 
their Winter’s hibernation—75 the first 
day, 45 the second, and 30 on the third. 
Davis says he lest considerable money the 
first year of his snake-hunting by not 
knowing that there was market for the 
skins and rattles, as well as for the oil, 
The skins he sells at from 25 cents to $2 
each, to be dressed into leather for ladies’ 
belts, slippers, &c., and the rattles are 
mounted as jewelry for pins, earrings and 
the like, and bring from 25 cents to $1 a 
string. The oil brings 25 cents per ounce, 
and a big, fat snake will sometimes yield 
an ounce. The hunting season is in the 
Spring as they are leaving the den, and in 
the Autumn asthey gather for the Winter. 
When they come out they assemble in in. 
tertwined groups of from three to four to 
fifteen, lying in the sun until they collect 
energy for their Summer’s jaunt in pairs to 
breed. In the Fall they come back he 
says, apparently in families, the old one 
with from ten to fifteen or twenty young 
ones, a foot or more in length. Davis is 
the only professional rattlesnake hunter in 
the world. —Albany Journal. 


DIVORCES IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, of the 
United States Labor Bureau, by direction 
ot Congress, has had a thorough report 
prepared for each year from 1867 to 1886 
of all divorces granted in the United 
States; giving the causes assigned and a 
comparison with similar divorce statistics 
in Europe. In the light of this report we 
may almost be called a people of brok-n 
promises. ‘The result is appalling if the 
figures afford an accurate comparison. 
The aggregate of absolute divorces, in 
1886, in all Europe, with the exception of 
Spain, was 19,500. In the United States, 
in the same year, there were 25.535 di- 
vorces. The increase in this land of bro- 
ken promises appears more forcibly in a 
comparison of the number of divorces to 
the number of married couples. 1n 1870 
there occurred one divorce to every 664 
couples; in 1880 there was one to every 
470 couples. The same fact appears ina 
comparison by decades. From 1877 to 
1887 there were 206,594 divorces, a 
against 122,121 during the preceding ten 
years—an increase of 69 per cent.; or, t0 
show what our laws and courts have drifi- 
ed to ina period of twenty years, there 
were 9937 divorces in an estimated popl 
lation of 36,000,000 in 1867, while 0 
1886 there were 25,535 in an estimat 
population of 56,000,000. — M. rut 
worthy, D D., in Christian Worker. 
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APRIL. 





When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
‘Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 

The first flower of the plain. 


I love the season well, 
When forest glades are teeming with bright 
forms, 
Or dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming-in of storms. 


From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter's 
cold, 
The drooping tree revives, 


The softly-warbled song 
Comes through the pleasant woods, and col- 
ored wings 
Are glancing in the golden sun, along 
The forest openings. 


And when bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope 
throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 
And wide the upland glows. 


And when the day is gone, 

In the blue lake, the sky, o’erreaching far, 

Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 
And twinkles many a star. 


Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows 
throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 
And see themselves below. 


Sweet April, many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Lite’s golden fruit is shed. 
H. W. LONGFELLOow, 


——-- ome —— 


For Friends’ Review. 


On Reading Tennyson’s ‘‘De Profundis.” 





Into the Deep, my child, into the Deep, 

Into this Deep ot strange mysterious life, 

So full of everything—of joy and strife : 

Sometimes so happy with the Angel near, 

Ofttimes so sad with trace of many a tear, 

Thou'rt in the deep, my child. 

Grant that its waters may not overflow, 

They rise so gradual on this scene of woe, 

Sometimes just covering boyhood’s little feet, 

Tempting its glitter where the currents meet, 

Till sudden storms, and winter’s melting 
snow 

Brings down an avalanche on all below. 

Thou'rt in the deep, my child. 

Learn thou to tread it with a holy trust 

In God-in-Man, remembering thou art dust, 

And in the zeon that has come to thee, 

A gift from out life’s deep mysterious sea, 

Look, that the stones turn not beneath thy 


feet. 
Look well, my boy, to where the currents 
_ meet— 
Life’s treacherous currents,—often they en- 
gulf 
Young manhood with its confidence and 


trust ; 
But see, the Angel still is near to thee, 
Points to the Light that shines upon the sea ; 
Showing where reefs and rocks and shoals 
abound, 
And breakers roar with deep terrific sound, — 
While in the deep, my child, Ey A; &. 
Hudson, N. Y,, Third mo, 26th. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRrIT- 
AIN.—Parnell has instituted a suit against the 
London 7Zimes for libel, claiming $100,000 
damages. Parnell will insist that it be con- 
fined to the subject.of the issue of the forger- 
ies, and that all questions of a political na- 
ture be excluded trom consideration. 

John Albert Bright, the candidate of the 
Liberal Unionists, was elected the 15th inst. 
to succeed his father, the late John Bright, as 
representative of the Central Division of Bir- 
mingham in Parlhament. Bright received 
5610 votes, against 2560 votes for the Glad- 
stonian nominee. 

F RANCE.—The cost of the Paris Exposition 
this year is expected to be $10,000,000, and 
we are told, that “the Government contrib- 
utes the greater part of this and the city of 
Paris the most of the rest.” 

The fees for ascending the Eiffel Tower at 
Paris are five francs to the top, three francs 
to the second platform and two francs to the 
first. The three platforms will hold 10,000 
people. The officials in charge of the tower 
say that from the top a view can be obtained 
to a distance of 40 miles, 

AUSTRIA HUNGARY.—A famine is reported 
raging at Breze, Waag and Bistritz, Hungary. 
Hundreds of persons are starving and dying. 

BELG1IuM.—The Belgian Government has 
decided to send a second notice to General 
Boulanger, to the effect that he will not be 
allowed to conspire against France, a nation 
friendly to Belgium. 

GERMANY.—Count Herbert Bismarck has 
prepared a statement for the Samoan Con- 
ference as a basis for discussion. It has been 
submitted to and approved by Sir Edward 
Malet, the British Ambassador, who was in 
all probability consulted while it was being 
drafted. It the American Commissioners ac- 
cept the statement the Conference ought not 
to last more than a week. Germany con- 
cedes the principle of absolute non inter- 
ference in Samoa, and the natives are to be 
left free to choose as their ruler either Malle- 
toa, Tamasese or Mataafa. No claims for 
compensation for German subjects are men- 
tioned in the statement, and practically the 
work of the Conference is limited to defining 
explicitly the powers of Consulsin regulating 
trade and shipping, the boundaries of and 
rights over Pango Pango and other vic- 
tualing stations, and the formation of a tribu- 
nal for the protection and trial of foreigners. 

DomeEstTic.—News has been received of 
the safety of the Danmark’s passengers and 
crew, They were taken off by the steamship 
Missouri, from London for Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, and 340 of them were brought 
to this port onthe Missouri, which arrived 
the 22d inst. The rest of the passengers and 
crew have arrived at Lisbon, Portugal. The 
Missouri jettisoned cargo to take the Dan- 
mark's passengers on board. 

Returns of the election held in Massachus- 
etts the 22d instant on a Prohibition Amend- 
ment to the State Constitution indicate that 
the amendment has been defeated by over 
40,000 majority. The vote of Boston on the 
amendment is: Yes, 11,060; no, 31.075. 

The Michigan House ot Representatives, 
on the I!th inst., passed the Jackson Ci- 
garette bills, which prohibit the “ manufac- 
ture, sale, keeping for sale or giving away of 
any Cigarettes, or any imitation thereof, com- 
posed in whole or in part of tobacco, or any 
substance in the form of the cigarette con- 
taining narcotic elements, or any rice paper 
or any paper designed for cigarette wrap- 

rs.” 

O eineaion in New Haven have organized 


to blot out the opium joints kept by their 


countrymen in that city. 
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Estimates of the wheat crop from Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky and 
Michigan show an improved condition in all 
those States. 

Governor Beaver has signed the bill pro- 
viding for a nautical school at Philadelphia. 

In the freight yards at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, were about thirty trains loaded with 
stores for the Oklahoma ountry, There were 
houses in sections, ready to be bolied to- 
gether and entered for habitation sixty min- 
utes after their delivery. There were com- 
pleted stocks of every conceivable sort of 
merchandise, and with each car load of 
stock was packed away the building required 
to harbor it. In this manner drug stores, 
dry goods stores, boot and shoe stores, sa- 
loons and groceries have been provided. The 
opening of this Territory on the 22d instant 
will be one of the most interesting facts in 
the history of this country. It will be the 
founding of a State almost in a day. 

A despatch from Liverpool states that 6000 
emigrants embarked at that port in one day, 
nearly all of them being bound for America. 
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HUNNICUTT. —- Deborah Hunnicutt, 
daughter of Henry and Hannah Hollings- 
worth, was born in 1831, and departed this 
life Third mo. 17th, 1889, in her 58th year. 

Early in life she was married to Allen Ar- 
nett, who died in 1865. In 1872 she was 
united in marriage to John T, Hunnicutt, 
who survives her. She was of a quiet, retir- 
ing disposition, but always ready to take up 
her part of the burden of life, and to help 
those who were in need. 

Her last sickness, which extended through 
about ten weeks, and was a time of intense 
suffering, was borne with Christian patience, 
and she looked forward with joy to the 
crown which awaited her in the life beyond, 
being a firm believer in the doctrine of 
Friends and of the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures which maketh wise unto sal- 
vation, 

Her friends are comforted by the thought 
that she has entered into that rest that re- 
mains to the people of God. 


HUNNICUTT.—Albert C. Hunnicutt, son 
of John T. and Jane Hunnicutt, died First 
mo. 6th, 1889, aged nearly 32 years. 

He lived a conscientious and consistent 
Christian life, which was characterized by a 
quiet earnestness in his endeavors to promote 
the welfare of others, and although it was a 
short life his friends believe that his work 
was fully done. 

The above-mentioned were both members 
of Springteld Monthly Meeting, Wayne Co., 
Indiana. 





YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1889. 





DUBLIN, Dublin, Ireland, 5mo, 1 
LONDON, London, England, 5 mo. 22 
NEw YORK, Glens Falls,N. Y., 5 mo. 31 
New EnGu’b, /ortland, Me., 6 mo. 14 
CANADA, Pickering, Ontario, 6 mo. 28 


N. CARoutinA, High Point, N.C.,8 mo. 8 


OxI0, Mt. Pleasant, O., 8% mo, 22 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, Jowa, 9 mo. 3 
WESTERN, Plainfield, Ind., 9 mo, 12 
INDIANA, Richmond, Ind. 9 mo, 25 
KANSAS, Law ence, Ks., 10 mo, II 
BALTIMORE, JSadtimore, Md., 11 mo. 8 . 
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ITNESSES FOR CHRIST.-- Katherine 
Backhouse, a member of the Society 
of Friends, in England, has generously 
placed a number of copies of this book at the 
disposal of Friends’ Book and Tract Com- 
mittee of New York, for Free Distribution 
among the Bible Schools and Meeting Libra- 
ries of Friends in America. 
The delivery has been in progress for more 
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CARRIAGES 


We aim to use a but the best material and 
employ good workmen in the building of carria 

and for style, comfort and finish think they wi 
compare favorably with other good makes. We have 
uniformly one price, and as low as we can afford to 
sell them for cash. We also have a full line of first- 


| class, hand-made Harness, Blankets, Robes, Whips, 
ete, 


than a year, but there are still many Schools 
that have not availed themselves of this gen- | 


€rous proposition. 
Those Schools that have not obtained the 


above work are hereby informed that the | 


time for making application is now extended 


until Eighth month Ist, 1889—andit isearn- | 


estly requested that immediate attention may 
be given to it. 


THE GREGG & BOWE CARRIAGE CO., 
Arch and Twelfth Streets. 
N. B.—Our repair shops at 1707 and 1709 Filbert 


Street are fully equipped for doing good work in the 
way of repairs. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 


| tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 


These books will be mailed from Europe, | 


postage paid, direct to the officer of the Li- 
brary that may be designated to receive 


States duty, which will be collected at place | 


of delivery. 
Applications received by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE, 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 
New York, Third mo, 28th, 1889. 


@ When answering advertise- 
ments, you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 


“FPriends’ Review.” 


CELLULOID. 


Phenomenal success of Celluloid Collars 
and Cuffs—Factory running day 
and night—Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen 
and Boys. 


In reality a linen collar covered both sides with 
water-proof material. These are the only water- 
proof goods made in this durable manner. 

Destined to be the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of 
the future. Do not require Laundrying; do not 
wilt from perspiration. Neat, Durable and Com- 
fortable. pecially adapted for traveling. Are 
Waterproof. CELLULOID COLLARS and CUFFS 
cost no more than linen—look better, wear longer. 
They are always white, clean and fresh; require no 
laundrying—are manufactured in all the leading 
styles for both Ladies and Gents, Girls and Boys. 

hen soiled, simply wipe them off with soap and 
water. They save their costin a week’s wear. Try 


them. 

Keep this for reference. CELLULOID COLLARS 
and CUFFS are as economical and desirable as re- 
= Can always obtain the same, FREE OF 

OSTAGE, by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & 
CO., at the following prices : 

Collars, 25c. 6 for........ $1 30—$2 50 Doz 
Cuffs, 50c. 6 for... 275-500 * 


Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Ad- 
—- GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 33 East 22d St. N. Y. 
Sity. 


PRINCIPAL WANTED. 


The present lease of Friends’ Academy (New York 
Yearly Meeting Boarding School), at Union Springs, 
oa. County, New York, will expire in Seventh 
month next. A Principal is wanted to take charge 
of the school on a lease or otherwise. The school is 





under the care of New York Yearly Meeting, is well | 


supplied with books and apparatus, and has the 
benefit of a special endowment. 
For particulars, address 
CALEB L. ALLIS, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
AUGUSTUS TABER, West Chester, N.Y. 


WANTED by a Friend, a loan, for farm-house 
repairs, near Philadelphia, of $400 
for four years. Payment in yearly instalments of 
$100 each, with interest. 
Address ‘ FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 
1305 Arch Street, Phila. 


Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him fer it, 
D. 5. WILTBERGER, Prop., 


cive 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
them ; subject only to a small sum for United |§ ———_———________ 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 


TAILOR 


Always on hand a full supply of piece 
goods, suitable for all styles. 
i PLAIN COATS a specialty. Fit guar- 
| anteed. Prices reasonable. 


| 109 N. Tenth St., Philad’a, Pa. 


HEN a pant-hunter pantiess 
umes is panting for pants, 


HE pants for the best pante 
auumm=sthe pant-market grants, 
Ly E panteth unpanted 
ee Until] he implants 
UIMSELF in a pair of our 
== Plymouth Rock Pants. 
Plymouth Roe 


T0 OBTAIN $4 and $5 Pants, #2; 


send 6 cents, for which we will mail you 20 samples, 
self-measurement blanks, and linen tape measure, 
provided you MENTION THIS PAPER, orif you 
cannot wait for samples, tell us about the color pre- 
ferred, with waist, inside leg, and hip measures, 
remit $3, together with 35 cents to cover cost of ex- 
pressage or postage, and we will forward the goods 
prepaid to any address in the U.8., guaranteeing safe 
delivery and entire satisfaction or money refunded. 
Remember, also, that we make to your order, Full 
Suits, $13.25, $16.75, $20.50; Overcoats, $12.00; and that 
for any cause we refund money at buyer's request, 
upon return of goods, or make alterations or new 
garments free of extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co. 
Address all mail to 
{5 Eriot STREET, Boston, Mass. 


BRANOH OFFICES:—285 Broadway, New York 
Burnside Building, Worcester, Tasee Gilmore 
House, Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market St.,Lynn, Mass.; 
Butler’s Exchange, Providence, R. I.; Old Register 
Building, New Haven, Conn. 943 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


Any one wishing to learn of our responsibilit 
write the American Express Oeenpany at Bostontens. 
ital $20,000,000), or consult the commercial agencies. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


Hilltop, an eight-room cottage. Beautifully lo- 
cated and having a commanding view of the Muncy 
Valley. Fine lawn, good ga en and stable, near 
Muncy Meeting House. Address, 

IRA J. PARKER, Wolf Ran, Pa. 
FOR S A L A 73 acre farm, situated 3 
miles from Guilford Col- 
lege, New Garden, and 3 miles from Greensboro, 
N.C.; with buildings and good orchard. For 
particulars, apply to 
Joseru R. PARKER, New Garden, N. C. 


¢ 


the Famous Custom-made 


DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES SEEDS 





| 
| 


{Fourrh mo, 
JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (JNDERTAKER 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROTND, 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 


SAMPLE COPIES= 
Pay oe, Scte~ or alt, 15 cts 


Seud as above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Free, 


FRIENDS’ MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES, 


BY ESTHER P. TERRELL, 


is printed in neat tract form of 50 pages, very suita. 
ble for circulation among our Missionary Associa. 
tions, and is for sale at the FRIENDS’ INST 

1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., by RACHEL WILLS, 
Price, ten cents each, 

‘The above has been donated by the author to the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia; the proceeds from the sale thereof 
to be devoted to the Foreign Mission Work. 


ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


Importers and dealers in fine underwear. 
1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 

Capital, paid up, - - = $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 

sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. 5-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. S., Pres. 
Capital, 60 percent. paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

For full particulars and list of loans for sale 
apply as above. 


RIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


An assistant resident physician wanted. 
Please apply promptly to : 
Dr. Jno. C. HALL, Supt., Frankford, Phila. 


We offer postpaid at your 
own door, the LARGEST 
STOCK of ROSES in 
America, a// varieties, 
sizes and prices, to suit 


allwants. ALL THE FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 
New CLIMBING VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW MOON 


FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our NE 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write for it. 


GUIDE, 110 pages, 
It will pay you to see it before buying. 


TH: SINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 


El Jay 
5 Willard St 





